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THE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 


Just on the other side of the road, 
At my little house by the sea, 
Roll the waves with that tireless ebb and flow, 
Where sunrise and sunset shed rosy glow, 
And the starlight gleams, and the breezes blow 
Round the little house by the sea. 


Lying back on my couch alone, 
In my little house by the sea, 
Nothing for listless watching lies 
But the great blue seas and the great blue 
skies, 
Save when a grey gull flits and flies 
By my little house by the sea. 


Only the voice of the ripples sounds 
By my little house by the sea, 
And sometimes an echo of laughter sweet, 
As the children run down the quiet street, 
Or of pausing wheels as the neighbors meet 
By my little house by the sea. 


Out in the faint horizon line, 
From my little house by the sea, 
The smoke from the steam-ship stains the sky, 
Or the snowy sails of a barque glide by, 
Or a fisher’s boat fills the dreamy eye, 
In the little house by the sea. 


Are fond eyes watching from other shores 
As mine, from my house by the sea, 
With love whose brightness fear creeps to 
check 
With fancies of danger.and storm and wreck 
For those who are pacing the good ship’s 


ec 
That passes the house by the sea? 


Or does the thundering transport bear 
By the little house by the sea 
Old England’s guardians, old England’s pride, 
The gallant ranks, who true and tried, 
Bear the standard, flying free and wide, 
By the little house by the sea? 


The coble that tosses upon the waves, 
By the little house by the sea, 

Wherever its broad brown sail is spread, 

It bears to his daily toil for bread 

Some humble household’s stay and head 
From his cottage by the sea. 


So, lying back on my couch alone, 
In my little house by the sea, 
God speed them on their course, I say, 
To the longing hearts, to the victor fray, 
To the honest labor of every day, 
None the worse for the silent prayer I pray 
In my little house by the sea. 
All The Year Round. 


LET IT PASS. 


BE not swift to take offence; 
Let it pass! 

Anger is a foe to sense ! 
Let it pass! 





Brood not darkly o’er a wrong ; 
Which will disappear ere long ; 
Rather sing this cheery song — 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Strife corrodes the purest mind ; 
Let it pass ! 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass! 
Any vulgar souls that live, 
May condemn without reprieve : 
Tis the noble who forgive. 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Echo not an angry word ; 
Let it pass! 
Think how often you have erred, 
Let it pass! 
Since our joys must pass away 
Like the dewdrops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 
Let it pass ! 
Let it pass ! 


If for good you’ve taken ill ; 
Let it pass! 
Oh, be kind and gentle still ! 
Let it pass ! 
Time at last makes all things straight ; 
Let us not resent but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great ; 
. Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Bid your anger to depart ; 
Let it pass ! 
Lay those homely words to heart ; 
“Let it pass!” 
Follow not the giddy throng ; 
Better to be wronged than wrong ; 
Therefore sing the cheery song — 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass ! 
All The Year Round. 


THE BROOKLET. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


TuHov brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 
Eternally thou glidest here, 

I stand and think, and think alway, 

Whence dost thou come, and whence away ? 


I come from rocky caverns deep, 

O’er flowers and moss my waters sweep, 
The mild blue Heaven’s face serene, 

Is pictured on my mirror’s sheen. 


So have I, childlike, without care, 

Been guided forth, I know not where, 

Who from the rock my being gave, 

I think has power to keep and save. 
ANONYMOUS, 
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HENRY IV. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
HENRY IV. OF FRANCE.* 

“ THE world knows nothing of its great- 
est men.” It certainly knows little of 
some of whom it is supposed to know 
much. The names familiar in men’s 
mouths as household words frequently 
convey no more than vague general im- 
pressions of character and conduct, of 
vice or virtue, meanness or magnanimity, 
glory or shame. The name of Henry the 
Fourth of France, for example, is tra- 
ditionally associated with his chivalrous 
courage and his gallantries. Few care to 
enquire why he is the idol, the hero, the 
model monarch, of the Legitimists: why 
the titular Henri V. is prouder of being 
descended from him than from all or any 
of the intervening princes of the race: 
why his memory is fondly cherished by 
the French peasantry to this hour. Still 
fewer pause to consider him as a states- 
man, or try to fathom the policy by which 
he tranquillized and consolidated into a 
well-ordered realm the divided and dis- 
tracted States, little more than nominally 
subject to the French crown when it de- 
volved upon him. Yet that policy might 
be studied with profit by modern poli- 
ticians; and the pages which commemo- 
rate his exploits are amongst the most 
instructive as well as most curious and 
entertaining that history can boast. 

We may say of Sully, the principal 
chronicler of the reign, what we recently 
said of Saint-Simon: that, whilst his name 
is familiar to the many, the detailed 
knowledge of his ‘“ Memoirs” is confined 
to the few. Incidentally, therefore, we 
may render good service by doing for the 
one what we have already done for the 
other, namely, by bringing the general 
reader into more intimate acquaintance 
with him. 

For more than fifteen years [says M. Guadet, 
in his preface] I have been daily turning over 
again and again the historic documents of the 
time of Henri IV.: above all, his correspond- 
ence —that faithful mirror of his life, for it 
was not his habit to conceal his actions or dis- 
semble his thoughts. Thus, I could almost 


* Henri lV., sa Vie, ses Zuvres, ses Ecrits. Par 
J. Guadet, Auteur du Supplément des Lettres Missives 
de Henri IV. Paris, 1879. 
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say that for more than fifteen years I have 
lived with Henri IV. ; that I have followed him 
in war, in council, in the city, to his home;_ 
that I have been present at his conferences 
with sovereigns, with the great assemblies of 
the State, with the councillors; that I have 
heard his familiar talk with his companions in 
arms, with his friends, even with his mis- 
tresses; and that consequently I have fairly 
acquired the right to speak of him to my con- 
temporaries, to represent him to them such as 
I have seen him. So much for the “ Life and 
the Work.” 


As to the writings, consisting chiefly of 
letters, they are contained in nine volumes 
quarto, a national publication, comprising 
despatches, letters on business, and many 
others, throwing no light on personal his- 
tory. 

I have come to the conclusion that two hun- 
dred letters, well chosen, suffice to give a just 
idea of the correspondence and to preserve the 
flower of that correspondence ; and this is all 
I have attempted. My choice of letters will 
be followed by two other writings of different 
kinds. It is with confidence that I offer this 
volume to the public, for all that speaks of 
Henry. IV. ought to please, and @ fortiori all 
that comes from him. 

The book fully justifies the confident 
tone of the author, so far as diligence in 
the collection of materials and judgment 
in selecting from them are concerned. 
But —acommon fault with men who make 
a lifelong study of a subject — he assumes 
an intimate acquaintance with it in his 
readers, and glosses over or suppresses 
the most interesting details. Moreover, 
instead of adopting the narrative or bio- 
graphical form, he has divided his work 
into chapters, in which portions of the 
career or estimates of it from particular 
points of view, are separately discussed, 
such as “ Henri lV., Homme de Guerre,” 
“ Henri IV. considéré au Point de Vue 
Religieux ;” “ Henri IV. Administra- 
teur:” and so on. Instead of following 
his example in this respect, we shall bring 
together the most remarkable events of 
the king’s life by way of introduction to 
the critical examination of his character. 

The earliest biography of Henry IV., 
dedicated to Mazarin, was part ofa “ Sum- 
mary of French History,” composed for 
the instruction of Louis XIV. by Péréfixe, 
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Bishop of Rodez. It is still the best as 
regards the personal traits and incidents, 
and three-fourths of the anecdotes and 
sayings which form the main attraction of 
the ensuing biographies are taken from 
it.* To begin with the pedigree. Henry, 
at his birth, was only remotely connected 
with the crown of France to which he 
eventually laid claim as lineal descendant 
in the male line from Saint Louis. His 
father was Anthony de Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, in right of his wife Joanna, 
daughter and heiress of Henry d’Albret, 
who had similarly acquired this petty 
kingdom through a female. Small as 
they were, his dominions had been ma- 
terially reduced by Ferdinand, king of 
Arragon, who had taken forcible posses- 
sion of what lay on the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees ; and when it was announced 
that Joanna was in an interesting situa- 
tion, her father, who had a presentiment 
that she was about to give birth to an 
avenger, peremptorily insisted that the 
lying-in should take place under his own 
eye at Pau. He was known to have made 
a will, and hearing that she was disturbed 
by doubts as to its purport, he promised 
to place it in her hands, so soon as he 
saw the child of which she was pregnant, 
on condition that she sang him a song 
during the labor, in order (he said) to 
prevent her from presenting him with a 
puling and sickly one. This condition 
was literally fulfilled by the mother, who 
sang a Béarnois song at the most trying 
moment. “It was remarked” (adds the 
bishop) “that the child, contrary to the 
common order of nature, came into the 
world without weeping or crying. Most 
assuredly it would not have been right for 
a prince, who was destined to be the joy 
of all France, to be born amongst cries 
and groans.” 

As soon as it was born (Dec. 13, 1553), 


* “Histoire du Roi Henri le Grand, composée par 
Messire Hardouin de Péréfixe, Evéque de Rodez, ci- 
devant Précepteur du Roi. Nouvelle édition, revue, 
corrigée et augmentée par ’ Auteur. A Paris, Quai des 
Augustins, chez Didot, 4 la Bible d’Or: Nyon, fils, & 
l’ Occasion: D vil, 4 Saint-Etienne. Rue Saint- 
Jaques, chez Savoye 4 l’Espérance, M.DCC.XLIX. 
Avec approbation et privilége du Roi.’? The title of 
Ze Grand given in the title-page is still frequently con- 
ferred on Henry IV. by French writers. 
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the grandfather gave Joanna the will in a 
golden box saying, “ Daughter, this is 
yours, and this (the child) mine.” He 
then proceeded to rub the lips of the new- 
born baby with garlic and made it suck a 
drop of wine from his golden cup, to give 
masculine vigor to its constitution. A 
corresponding course was pursued in the 
bringing up, the old king insisting that 
the young prince, instead of being clothed, 
fed, and lodged like others of his rank, 
should be inured to hardships of all sorts 
like the peasantry. His fare was coarse 
bread, beef, cheese, and garlic; and he 
might have been seen clambering with 
bare feet and head amongst the rocks: 
an excellent preparation for the future 
hunter and warrior, since he proved 
strong enough to endure a trial under 
which any but the most robust constitu- 
tion would have succumbed. His grand- 
father died in 1555, when he was under 
two years old, and his father in 1562, when 
he was only nine. Prior to the father’s 
death, the care of his education devolved 
upon the mother, who was by no means 
disposed to err on the side of indulgence. 
When he himself became a father, he 
ordered the governess of the dauphin to 
whip him vigorously when he did any- 
thing wrong, “for I know full well,” he 
added, “that nothing in the world does 
more good, since at his age I was soundly 
whipped.” There is a well-known story 
of Buchanan and James the First, show- 
ing that such was the practice of the 
times. In his eighth year Henry was 
sent to the college of Navarre, where he 
had the Duc d’Anjou (afterwards Henri 
III.) and the Duc de Guise for school- 
fellows. His first tutor was an excellent 
scholar and a man of sense, who, instead 
of confining him to the learning of the 
schools, endeavored to imbue his mind 
with practical maxims of conduct and the 
elements of useful branches of knowledge. 
But the best of his education was that 
which he gave himself by observation 
and reflection, amid the stirring scenes in 
which from boyhood he was called to play 
a part, and no education would have 
availed him much except that which con- 
tributed to perfect his natural aptitude for 





government and war. 
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HENRY IV. 


France, when he came upon the stage, 
was in a normal state of intestine dissen- 
sion. The religious war between Catho- 
lics and Huguenots was rarely inter- 
rupted, except by a hollow truce. There 
was no regular government; hardly any- 
thing that could be called constituted au- 
thority ; certainly none that was recog- 
nized as such. Princes and nobles chose 
and changed sides, without caring wheth- 
er they were fighting for or against the 
crown. Several provinces and depart- 
ments were in an independent or quasi- 
independent state. The leaders of the 
opposing factions, the Guises and the 
Bourbons, were more powerful than the 
reigning sovereign, who was fortunate if 
he could hold his own or hold the balance 
between the two. The people were plun- 
dered without mercy or compunction. 
Towns were taken and sacked two or 
three times over in the course of a cam- 
paign. The armies were composed 
mostly of nobles with their retainers, who 
made war at their own cost and depended 
on pillage and the ransom of prisoners 
for their remuneration, and partly of for- 
eign mercenaries who, when their pay was 
in arrear (as it almost always was), took to 
marauding. Speaking of the capture of 
Louviers, Sully states, as an ordinary oc- 
currence, that “this city, whose chief 
riches consisted in its magazines of linen 
and leather, was wholly pillaged. I had 
a gentleman with me, called Beaugard, a 
native of Louviers, who was of great use 
to us in discovering where these sorts of 
goods were concealed, and a prodigious 
quantity of them was amassed together. 
The produce of my share amounted to 
three thousand livres.” 

The rule of the three last kings of the 
race of Valois was more than enough to ac- 
count for the general disorder and corrup- 
tion of the country, butits evil genius was 
their mother, Catherine de Medicis, who 
had all the vices of an Italian intriguer, 
combined with ability, energy, and resolu- 
tion. Possessed with the notion that a 
reign of order and legality would be fatal 
to her power and importance, she made it 
her business to exasperate the rival fac- 
tions against each other instead of recon- 
ciling them, and, with fine feminine in 
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stinct, prepared to maintain her influence 
by the means best adapted to the manners 
of the court. She formed a battalion of 
ladies and maids of honor, more than 
three hundred strong, selected for their 
personal charms or cleverness and trained 
in all the arts of seduction, whom she 
used as the general of the Jesuits was 
supposed to use the members of the 
order, —to confirm a wavering adherent, 
bring over an opponent, or steal into the 
enemy’s camp to penetrate his plans. 
She seldom moved without them; and 
there were occasions on which they did 
excellent service, although hardly, it is to 
be feared, by presenting models of virtue 
or propriety. 

On the death of Francis II., his brother 
and successor (Charles IX.) being a 
minor, Catherine was named regent by 
the Estates, and the king of Navarre 
(Henry’s father) lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. He was a vehement supporter 
of the Catholic party, and there is no 
knowing how far his religious zeal might 
have carried him had he lived, but he was 
killed at the siege of Rouen in 1562; 
when the widowed queen of Navarre 
quitted Paris for Béarn, where she openly 
embraced Calvinism,* leaving her son 
under the care of his tutor at the French 
court. “This young prince,” says Bor- 
denhave, “in his infancy held the Roman 
religion in such horror that it was neces- 
sary to flog him to make him attend the 
mass.” He probably would have equally 
disliked going to a Protestant church. 
All we learn from Péréfixe on this point 
is that, when Henry was sent for by his 
mother to Pau in 1566, he was placed 
under a fresh tutor, a declared Hugue- 
not, who, by the queen’s express order, 
brought him up in what the bishop terms 
“this false doctrine.” In 1569, being 
then thirteen, he was declared chief of 
the Reformed party, and commander of 
their forces in conjunction with his uncle, 
the Prince de Condé, and Coligny, the 
admiral, as his lieutenants, on whom of 


* Péréfixe, vol. i., p. 23. Davila says that she left 
Paris on account of the meditated arrest of a Huguenot 


minister who had preached before her. ‘“ Dell’ Istoria 
delle Guerre Civili di Francia di Arrigo Caterino Da- 
vila,”’ vol. i., pe 35+ 
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course all the practical duties of leader- 
ship devolved. But it speedily became 
manifest that the boy-general had an in- 
born genius for war and a superior mili- 
tary coup d’eil to either of his directors. 

At Loudun, where they were losing 
valuable time by hesitation, he dashed at 
once to the conclusion (which proved true) 
that their adversary, the Duc d’Anjou, 
would have attacked at once had he been 
in sufficient strength, and that they should 
have been the assailants on the instant 
instead of waiting till his reinforcements 
had come up. 

At Jarnac, again, he saw at a glance 
that the conditions were reversed; that 
it was now ¢hey (the Huguenots) who 
should fall back to concentrate, instead 
of giving or receiving battle whilst their 
troops were scattered and divided. The 
battle was lost through neglect of the 
tactics he recommended, and the Prince 
of Condé was overwhelmed by numbers, 
left unsupported, and killed. 

In a skirmish the day before the battle 
of Moncontour, seeing the German cav- 
alry shaken by an artillery fire and on the 
point of giving way; the Prince of Na- 
varre spurred his horse amongst them in 
the thick of the fire, “and persuaded 
them,” says Davila, “to stop and stand 
the brunt of the battle, in which appeared 
the potent genius of this young prince, 
respect for whom was strong enough to 
restrain the fear that has no laws.” 
During the battle, he and his cousin, the 
young Prince of Condé, were placed out 
of danger on a hill with four thousand 
horse, under Prince Louis of Nassau; 
and had they been permitted to charge 
(as he wished) when the vanguard of the 
Catholic army was giving way, the for- 
tune of the day might have been reversed. 
But he was compelled to keep aloof, 
loudly exclaiming against the loss of the 
yore J and foretelling the inevitable 
defeat. Davila makes no mention of this 
incident, and describes the battle as one 
in which all on both sides, down to the 
camp followers, were furiously engaged. 
One thing is clear: the Huguenots were 
almost uniformly beaten, except when 
their military operations were directed by 
him. It was due in no slight degree to 
his ardor that the admiral collected a 
fresh army, and grew so formidable that 
the Royalists thought it best to come to 
terms, and a peace was concluded on the 
11th of August, 1570. 

Henry retired to Béarn, but it did not 
suit the king (Charles IX.) and the queen- 
mother to leave him quiet. Unable to 
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subdue the Huguenots by open force, 
they resorted to treachery, and, with the 
blackest designs at heart, they lured 
Henry and his mother to Paris by prom- 
ising him the hand of the king’s sister, 
Margaret, and holding out the hope of a 
war with Spain, in which he was to have 
acommand. His mother, Queen Joanna, 
who preceded him at Paris, died soon 
after her arrival— poisoned, it was ru- 
mored and believed, | perfumed gloves 
—and Henry then took the title of king 
of Navarre. She disapproved of the 
projected marriage. “ Mark well, I pray 
you,” she wrote to him, “that all they 
want is to get hold of you. I stand by 
my first opinion, that you had best return 
to Béarn.” Then speaking of Marga- 
ret: “As to the beauty of madame, I 
admit that her figure is good, but she 
compresses it extremely. As to her face, 
it is so made up that it angers me, for she 
will spoil it; but in this court paint (fard) 
is almost as common as in Spain.” 

The contract was signed, April 11, 1572. 
Henry arrived in Paris on the 19th of 
July, with his cousin Condé and a suite 
of eight hundred gentlemen; and the 
marriage was solemnized on the 19th of 
August, five days before the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew. It was remarked 
that Margaret did not utter a word during 
the ceremony, nor give any sign of as- 
sent beyond bending her head under the 
pressure of her brother’s hand. Both 
before and afterwards, when at liberty to 
speak freely, she declared that she could 
not make up her mind-to throw over the 
Duke of Guise, to whom she had pledged 
her faith, still less to take his capital ene- 
my for her husband. Whether from pru- 
dence and policy, or from his trusting 
disposition, Henry took no notice of her 
coldness, and by his easy, frank, concilia- 
tory behavior, so won on the king and 
queen-mother, or so impressed them with 
the notion of his tractability and harm- 
lessness, that they resolved to spare his 
life, as well as that of Condé; an addi- 
tional title to exemption being that they 
were princes of the blood-royal, then held 
in special reverence by the people. 

What happened to the two cousins on 
the morning of the massacre is related 
by Sully. They were awakened two 
hours before daybreak by soldiers, who 
insolently commanded them to dress and 
attend the king. They were not allowed 
to take their swords, and they were eye- 
witnesses on the way of the murder of 
several of their suite. By Catherine’s 





orders they were led through the vaults 
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between files of guards in menacing pos- 
tures armed with carbines and halberts. 
The king, who was waiting for them with 
an inflamed countenance, ordered them, 
with a torrent of oaths, to quit a religion 
which, he said, had only been adopted as 
a cloak to rebellion. On their manifest- 
ing repugnance, he vowed that, if they 
did not go to mass, he would treat them 
as criminals guilty of treason apton both 
human and divine majesty. They hadno 
alternative between immediate compliance 
and martyrdom. They attended mass, 
and Henry was further obliged to send an 
edict into his dominions by which the ex- 
ercise of any religion but the Roman was 
forbidden. Nor did his humiliation end 
here. He was compelled to write letters 
of submission to the pope, and to join the 
besieging army before Rochelle, after 
requiring the inhabitants to lay down their 
arms. For more than four years he was 
kept in close custody or narrowly watched, 
and from time to time subjected to indig- 
nities of the most galling kind. 

He made the best of his situation; in- 
deed, instead of holding aloof from the 
court, he so complacently fell in with its 
ways and habits as to render this chapter 
of his life one of those which have caused 
most embarrassment to his apologists. 
He was caught without a struggle in the 
snare set for him by the queen-mother in 
the person of Madame de Sauve, a lady 
eminently qualified by personal charms 
and the most adroit coquetry to follow the 
instructions of her royal mistress, which 
were to embroil Henry with a rival ad- 
mirer, the Duc d’Alencon, and keep him 
on bad terms with his wife, whose notori- 
ous gallantries he winked at upon a tacit 
understanding that a similar indulgence 
was to be accorded tohisown. His fond- 
ness for this lady did him harm in more 
ways than one: it softened the degrading 
chains which he would otherwise have 
been eager to throw off, and it gave grave 
offence to the rigid Calvinists, who formed 
an important section of his followers. 

Two striking instances are commem- 
orated of the confidence he inspired at 
this period by mere force of character. 
When Charles IX. thought himself at the 
= of death, distrusting his mother and 

rother, he sent for Henry, to whose care 
he commended his wife and daughter. 
When Henri III., on his way to be con- 
secrated at Rheims, discovered or thought 
he had discovered a conspiracy against 
his life, he threw himself for protection 
on Henry of Navarre, his prisoner, who 





acted as his captain of the guard and rode 
at the door of his carriage during the 
remainder of the journey. 

The same king, fancying himself poi- 
soned like Francis II., who died of an 
imposthume in the ear, and suspecting his 
brother and successor, sent again for 
Henry, and earnestly recommended him 
to rid the world of Monsieur as soon as 
he (the king) was dead, as there was no 
knowing of what atrocities “this miscre- 
ant” would be guilty unless he was antic- 
ipated. The bishop digresses to exalt 
the magnanimity of his hero, who indig- 
nantly refused to open his direct acces- 
sion to the throne by acting on this ad- 
vice. The occasion, however, did not 
occur. The king recovered and admitted 
that his suspicions of poison were ground- 
less; but his dislike to his brother was 
shown in so many ways that Monsieur 
took fright, stole away from the court, 
levied troops, and joined the Huguenot 
army under the Prince of Condé and Ca- 
simir, younger brother of the Count Pala- 
tine. He expected Henry of Navarre to 
follow him, and alleged a distinct promise 
to that effect, but Henry was closely 

arded, and lingered under the combined 
influence of female blandishments and 
the hope of being made lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the kingdom; but his fair enslav- 
ers, Mesdames de Carnavelet and de 
Sauve, were this time the means of unde- 
ceiving him, for intentionally or uninten- 
tionally they let out that Catherine had 
no intention of conferring this important 
command on one whom she despaired of 
converting into a friend, and was merely 
dangling it as a bait before his eyes. 


This [says Sully] opened his eyes, and he 
now wholly applied himself to the recovery of 
his liberty. The opportunity occurred in 
February 1576, when he was hunting near 
Senlis: his guards being dispersed, he in- 
stantly crossed the Seine at Poissy, gained 
Chateau-Neuf, in Timerais, which belonged to 
him, where he took some money from his 
farmers, and, followed only by thirty horse, 
arrived at Alengon, which the Seigneur de 
Hartra had seized in his name. There he had 
a conference with Monsieur and the Prince of 
Condé, and they agreed to unite all their 
forces. From Alengon he went to Tours, 
where he no sooner arrived than he publicly 
resumed the exercise of the Protestant re- 
ligion! I was one of those who accompanied 
this prince in his flight and during his whole 
journey. He sent me from Tours with Fer- 
vaques to demand the princess, his sister, of 
the court. She was delivered to us, and the 
second day after, she also resuming her re- 
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ligion, heard a sermon in the Calvinist Church 
at Chateaudun, and joined the king, who 
waited for her at Parthenay.* 


The united forces of the three princes, 
computed at fifty thousand, Sronght 
Catherine to terms; and a peace was 
concluded, called “ Monsieur’s peace,” 
because her principal object in making it 
was the separation of the heir-presump- 
tive from the Protestants. It proved little 
more than a hollow truce; for as soon as 
her immediate purpose was answered, she 
recommenced her intrigues and machina- 
tions. Under the pretext of difficulties 
touching the execution of the treaty, she 
had several meetings with Henry, to 
which she came accompanied with her 
organized band of beauties. Margaret 
was also present at some of these meet- 
ings, similarly attended, whilst Henry 
commonly brought with him six or seven 
hundred cavaliers eager and duly qualified 
for the encounter. By way of heighten- 
ing and complicating the excitement, it 
was agreed that the truce should not ex- 
tend beyond a league and a half or two 
leagues from the place of meeting. The 
two courts being at Auch upon a ball- 
night, news was brought to Henry that 
the governor of Réole, an old man and a 
zealous Protestant, having conceived a 
violent passion for one of the queen- 
mother’s maids of honor, had been pre- 
vailed upon by her to deliver up the town 
to the Catholics. Henry quietly ordered 
Sully and three or four others to with- 
draw and join him in the fields with their 
arms concealed under their hunting-coats. 
fey got together as many of their people 
as they could, and, without causing any 
interruption to the dancers, feined the 
king, who, marching all night, arrived 
early in the morning at Fleurence, the 
gates of which were open, and seized it 
without opposition. The queen-mother, 
although taken somewhat aback at being 
checkmated, was amongst the first to turn 
the affair into a jest. “I see,” she said, 
“this is in revenge for Réole: the king 
of Navarre was resolved to have nut for 
nut; but mine has the better kernel.” 
This game of reprisals was not confined 
to the royal competitors: the towns which 
were the chief sufferers emulously joined 
init. The inhabitants of Ville-Franche, 


* Sully’s “ Memoirs,’ vol. i., p. 48. Sully was only 
sixteen when he joined Henry on this occasion. He 
was then Baron de Rosny. He was made Duc de 
Sully in 1604. By a bold anachronism he is introduced 
as a mature and sagacious counsellor on the eve of 
the massacre by M. Charles de Remusat in “‘ Le Saint- 
Barthélemy, Drame Historique. Avec une Préface. 
Par Paul de Remusat.” Paris, 1878. 
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in Périgord, having formed the design of 
seizing upon Montpazier, a neighboring 
town, chose for its execution the very 
same night which the inhabitants of 
Montpazier had unsuspectingly fixed upon 
to make a raid upon Ville-Franche. 


Chance ordered it so that the parties, taking 
different ways, did not meet : all was executed 
with so much the less difficulty as the walls 
of both towns were wholly without defence. 
They pillaged, they glutted themselves with 
booty; each thought himself happy till day 
appeared and discovered their mistake. They 
then came to a composition, everything was 
restored to the right owner, and they returned 
to their respective habitations, 


As might have been anticipated, noth- 
ing satisfactory came of these ee 
between the courts. Pressed by Cath- 
erine to make some concession, Henry 
refused to come to any decision without 
the concurrence of the Churches, who 
accordingly sent their deputies to Nérac 
in February 1579, where her maids of 
honor were let loose upon them with in- 
different success, whilst Margaret herself 
took charge of Pibrac, the old chancellor 
of France, and so worked upon him by 
her fascination as to procure unhoped-for 
advantages for the Huguenots through 
his instrumentality. 

Henry and his sister went every morn- 
ing to the Protestant place of service, 
Margaret and her sister to mass. They 
then joined company and walked in a very 
fine garden or the park, with its alleys 
three miles long, by the river-side. “ The 
rest of the day was passed in all sorts 
of blameless (onnétes) pleasures, the af- 
ternoon and evening being commonly 
devoted to the ball. D’Aubigné says: 
“The queen of Navarre had speedily un- 
rusted (dérouzllé) the minds, and rusted 
the arms. She taught the king, her hus- 
band, that a cavalier was without soul 
when he was without love, and the exer- 
cise she made of it was not at all con- 
cealed. That prince, weak on this side, 
had soon learned to caress the lovers of 
his wife, she to caress the mistresses of 
her husband.” This way of life was in- 
terrupted by a war brought about by the 
two queens, out of mere longing for ex- 
citement, at least on the part of Margaret, 
who had no ostensible reason for desir- 
ing it. But when Henry was hesitating 
whether he should give up the places 
conceded to the Huguenots which were 
demanded at the instigation of the League, 
his female favorites, instructed by her, 
twitted him with want of spirit and piqued 





him into a refusal. The war, called /a 
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Guerre des Amoureux (the Lovers’ War), 
fortunately for the Huguenots of short 
duration, was very disadvantageous to 
them, and so was the ensuing peace, 
which the two courts signalized by imme- 
diately dropping back into their former 
dissolute habits. The Protestant minis- 
ters and captains, however, did not suffer 
Henry to be lulled by the sirens and Circes 
at Nérac into a false security. They had 
only to call his attention to the League to 
convince him that he must be up and 
stirring if he valued his fame, his pros- 
pects, the sacred cause of which he was 
the avowed defender, or the fortunes of 
those whose sole hope and trust were in 
his unswerving constancy and truth. 

Things were looking serious when, in 
1585, Sixtus V., who had succeeded 
Gregory XIII., fulminated a bull of ex- 
communication, declaring Henry a re- 
lapsed heretic, incapable of succeeding to 
any sovereignty, especially the kingdom 
of France; absolving his subjects, pres- 
ent or future, from their oaths of alle- 

iance, and forbidding them to obey him. 

enry was now effectually roused and put 
upon his mettle. His first step was to 
cause a formal answer, or manifesto, to be 
drawn up, addressed to the king of 
France, in which, referring to the reflec- 
tions on his honor circulated by the chiefs 
of the Catholic party, he charged them, 
with all due respect to his Majesty, with 
lying maliciously, and (to spare, he said, 
further violence and effusion of blood) he 
challenged the Duc de Guise, chief of the 
League, to decide the quarrel by personal 
combat, one to one, two to two, ten to 
ten, or in any number he preferred, with 
the arms usual amongst cavaliers of 
honor, in such place within or without the 
kingdom as his Majesty or the Duc de 
Guise himself should appoint. 

This challenge fell in with the spirit of 
the age, and placed the Duc de Guise in 
a dilemma from which he had some diffi- 
culty in extricating himself without an 
imputation on his known courage. But, 
after professing his personal respect for 
the king of Navarre and his invincible 
reluctance to draw his sword against a 
prince of the blood, he declined to place 
their public difference on the footing of a 
private quarrel, or to submit the Catholic 
religion to the proposed arbitrament. 

Henry’s next step was to point out to 
the king, already jealous of papal en- 
croachment and disagreeably overawed 
by the League, that the common interests 
of crowned heads were at stake when the 
pope presumed to release subjects from 
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their allegiance, and that he, the reigning 
sovereign of France, might be similarly 
assailed. Struck by this argument, the 
king forbade the publication of the bulls 
within his realm; and such was the de- 
cline of spiritual power or vigilance, that 
a manifesto was posted up in Rome, in 
which Henry and the Prince of Condé, 
who was included in the excommunica- 
tion, appealed to the Court of the Peers 
of France against the sentence of Sixtus, 
gave the lie direct to whomsoever accused 
them of heresy, offered to prove the con- 
trary in a general council, and finally pro- 
tested that they would avenge on the pope 
and all his successors the insult offered 
to their king, to the royal house, and to all 
the Courts of Parliament. Sixtus, who 
had many elements of greatness, instead 
of being irritated by this defiance, was so 
struck by Henry’s high spirit and audac- 
ity as to exclaim that, of all reigning sov- 
ereigns, there were only this prince and 
Elizabeth of England to whom he would 
gladly have communicated the great 
things he had in his mind, had they not 
been heretics. 

To counterbalance the power of the 
Guises, a league was formed by Henry of 
Navarre, comprising five princes of the 
blood, of whom four were Catholics; and 
an intermittent war, with varying for- 
tunes, was waged between the two par- 
ties, to the extreme annoyance of the 
French king, who, finding, his authority 
set at nought by both, was in a humor to 
exclaim with Mercutio: “A plague o’ 
both the houses.” To calm him and pre- 
vent him from taking part against her 
friends, the queen-mother undertook to 
effect a compromise, and with that view 
proposed another conference with Henry 
of Navarre. They met at Saint-Brix, and 
she came attended by the most attractive 
of her ladies. For once he was on his 
guard against the lure. On her asking 
him what he would have, he glanced point- 
edly towards them and replied: “ There is 
nothing eve, madame, that I would 
have.” After a long and fruitless confer- 
ence, she complained that it was hard on 
her to find all her efforts vain, she who 
was only anxious for repose. With full 
knowledge and just appreciation of her 
character, he retaliated: “It is no fault 
of mine, madame. Itis not I who hinder 
you from resting in your bed: it is you 
who hinder me from resting.in mine: the 
trouble you take is your pleasure: repose 
is the chief enemy of your life.” The 
only thing on which the rival courts and 
factions were agreed was to devote all the 
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time which was not spent in negotiating 
or campaigning to festivity. Dancing 
was the rage. Catherine counted on it 
as affording the most favorable opportu- 
nities for carrying out her schemes: and 
the Huguenot ministers were unable to 
impress the younger portion of their con- 
egations with its lightness and profan- 
ity. Their gallant monarch struck a 
responsive chord when, addressing the 
papal nuncio, and pointing to fifteen la- 
dies arranged for a court ballet, he said: 
“ Monseigneur, I have never seen a finer 
squadron, nor a more formidable one.” 

In 1587 the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many sent an army of twenty-one thou- 
sand men, including sixteen thousand 
Swiss, to the assistance of their French 
co-religionists. Ithad reached the banks 
of the Loire with the view of co-operat- 
ing with Henry who was manceuvring to 
effect a junction, which the Duc de lor. 
euse was resolved at all risks to prevent. 
The duc’s army was much superior in 
numbers to Henry’s, but it was mostly 
composed of new levies or volunteers, led 
by young nobles gaily attired, on richly 
caparisoned horses, confident of victory, 
not amenable to discipline, and only 
anxious to come to blows without delay. 
The description Davila gives of them 
closely resembles Shakespeare’s vivid 
representation of the French nobles on 
the eve of the battle of Agincourt. Hen- 
ry’s army presented the most marked con- 
trast, with its veterans seamed with scars 
from Jarnac and Moncontour, in soiled 
and weather-beaten garments, its strict 
discipline and its ready obedience to a 
tried and trusted leader. The armies 
were separated by two rivers, between 
which lay the town of Coutras, which 
each was eager to occupy. Henry got the 
start; and the news of his having seized 
it after a smart cavalry skirmish was 
brought to Joyeuse whilst he was at 
supper with his staff and a brilliant com- 
. se so that all might hear, 

e said: “We have the enemy enclosed 
between two rivers, and he cannot escape 
us: let every one get ready for to-mor- 
row’s dawn.’ 

Long before sunrise Henry had mar- 
shalled his array; and, after seeing that 
all was duly ordered, he called his princi- 
pal officers —" on a rising cons. 
and exhorted them to serve him bravely 
and faithfully, taking God to witness that 
he was not fighting against his king, but 
only in defence of religion and his right. 
Then addressing the two princes of the 
blood, Condé and Soissons: “I shall say 
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nothing to _ except that you are of the 
house of Bourbon, and, please God, I 
will show you that I am your elder.” 

The famous white plume made him 
conspicuous to both friend and foe, and 
this was his avowed aim in wearing it. 
‘“* Stand aside, I pray,” were his words to 
those who threw themselves before him; 
“do not stifle me. I wish to be seen.” 

The best-authenticated accounts of the 
commencement of the battle vary, al- 
though all agree that a decisive effect was 
produced by the artillery, which is worthy 
of note, considering the small number 
and calibre of the guns, the time occu- 
pied in loading them, and the moderate 
“ practice” of the cannoneers. Davila 
says that the battle was begun two hours 
after sunrise by the artillery on both 
sides: that the Huguenot fire, being 
well-directed, scattered death amongst the 
Catholic squadrons of horse and foot, and 
threw them into confusion, whilst the 
opposing guns were so badly placed, or 
so unskilfully managed, that the balls fell 
short, and only one man, a gentleman of 
Condé’s suite, was hit. Seeing this (con- 
tinues Davila) the chief of Joyeuse’s staff, 
Lavardino, ordered his light cavalry to 
charge, which they did with such impetu- 
osity that they scattered the Protestant 
light cavalry, and breaking through the 
cuirassiers under Turenne, reached the 
rear where the baggage of Henry’s army 
was placed without a guard, and began 
to plunder. It was like one of Rupert’s 
charges, which commonly ended in the 
disaster of his friends. The rest of the 
Catholic cavalry, left unsupported, was 
charged by Henry, and overthrown after 
a furious hand-to-hand fight, in which 
Joyeuse was killed. Henry then turned 
his whole force against the Catholic in- 
fantry, which was overthrown and nearly 
cut to pieces by his troops, who called to 
each other to remember how their com- 
panions had been denied quarter. 

Sully, who was present with the artil- 
lery, sums up the battle in a _para- 
graph : — 

The battle had already begun before our 
artillery, which consisted only of three pieces of 
cannon, was fixed, and we soon had occasion 
for it. The troops in Monsieur de Turenne’s 
quarter behaved very ill; that of La Tre- 
mouille was forced at the first shock, which 
was beginning to throw the whole army into 
disorder. The Catholics cried out “ Victory,” 
and indeed they wanted but little of being 
victorious ; but at the same moment our artil- 
lery began to play, and so terrible was the fire 





that every discharge carried away twelve, fif- 
teen, and sometimes twenty-five men. It put 
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a stop immediately to the impetuosity of the 
enemies, and reduced them to such an extrem- 
ity that, seeking to avoid the fire, they dis- 
persed and offered only a disorderly and ill- 
sustained body to the efforts of the king of 
Navarre, the Prince of Condé, and the Count 
of Soissons, who scoured the field at the head 
of three squadrons. . . . The face of things 
was changed in an instant, and the death of 
the Catholic general gave the Protestants a 
complete victory. 


The loss on the Catholic side is com- 
puted by Péréfixe at five thousand ; by Da- 
vila at thirty-five hundred killed, besides 
wounded and prisoners, including numer- 
ous Officers of distinction. Henry, in the 
thick of the mélée, collared a cornet, 
named Chateau Régnard, crying out, 
“Yield thee, Philistine!” The victory 
was complete, and its importance was 
enhanced by its being the first pitched 
battle won by the Huguenots. 

Although the French king’s army had 
been defeated under one of his favorites, 
it was shrewdly surmised that his Maj- 
esty, would find consolation in the dis- 
comfiture of the Guise faction; so that 
Henry had small cause for apprehending 
difficulties in that quarter; and there 
seemed no reason why he should not take 
steps for an immediate junction with his 
German allies across the Loire, and give 
the finishing blow to the League. But he 
allowed the opportunity to pass away: 
made no attempt to join the Germans, 
who were beaten and dispersed by the 
Duc de Guise: permitted his army to be 
weakened by the departure of Condé and 
Turenne with their troops on an expedi- 
tion in which they were personally inter- 
ested; and returned to Béarn with the 
Count de Soissons, whose suit for his 
sister’s hand he felt bound in gratitude to 
support. “He himself,” adds Sully, 
“was also dragged thither (and the count 
was not ignorant ofit) by a passion which 
had been the weakness of this prince. 
Love called him back to the Countess of 
Guiche, to lay at her feet the colors he 
had taken from the enemy, and had 
caused to be set apart for that purpose.” 

Although circumstances over which he 
had no control, particularly want of 
money and the independent position of 
the auxiliaries which formed the bulk 
of his army, go far to palliate his inactiv- 
ity, historians are agreed that Henry 
made no effort to take advantage of his 
victory, and that he tacitly submitted to 
the sacrifice of its fruits. 

The astrologers had predicted that the 
year 1588 would be an annus mirabilis, a 





year of prodigies; and they were not far 
wrong. It witnessed, besides extraordi- 
nary convulsions of the elements by land 
and sea, the death of the Prince de 
Condé, the insurrection of Paris, the bar- 
ricades, and the union of the two kings. 
On hearing that his brother monarch had 
been driven from his capital by the popu- 
lace, Henry of Navarre placed himself 
and his troops at the disposal of Henry 
of France, who was relieved from the 
necessity of closing with this offer by the 
submission of the Parisians, and resorted 
toa more summary mode of counteract- 
ing the projects of the League. During 
the assembly of the States-General at 
Blois, he caused the Duc de Guise and 
the cardinal, his brother, to be assassi- 
nated in the castle, openly justifying the 
act on the ground that no other mode of 
preserving his crown was left to him. 
The courtiers asserted that he did no 
more than anticipate the meditated trea- 
son of the Guises, who meant to shave 
his head and shut him up in a convent as 
amonk. The measure, however, was too 
strong, even for those days. The pope 
issued a bull of excommunication against 
all directly or indirectly concerned in the 
crime, which bore too near a resemblance 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew to 
be approved by the Huguenots, who 
profited most by it. Henry of Navarre 
took a middle course; he deplored the 
death of the Guises, and did ample jus- 
tice to their fine qualities, adding that the 
king must have had some powerful mo- 
tives for so dealing with them; that the 
judgments of God were inscrutable; and 
that the divine grace was made visible 
to himself by ridding him of his enemies 
without any motion on his part. More 
than once, he said, some gentlemen had 
offered to kill the Duc de Guise, but he 
had always rejected the proposal with 
horror, and told them that he should re- 
gard them neither as his friends, nor as 
men of honor, if they attempted anything 
of the kind. The death of the queen- 
mother, which speedily followed, was sup- 
posed to have been caused or hastened 
by this catastrophe, to which she was in 
some sort an innocent party, as the 
Guises had placed themselves in the 
king’s power on her assurance and guar- 
antee. 

If Henri III. had followed up the blow 
whilst its stunning effects lasted, he 
might have re-established his authority 
on a firm footing. But he trifled away 
with his minions and his canine pets the 
time he should have employed in visiting 
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his strong places and collecting his 
forces. The League took heart of grace. 
The bull of excommunication began to 
tell. The Parisians rose and elected the 
Duc d’Aumale for their governor; legal 
proceedings at the instance of the wid- 
owed Duchess of Guise were taken 
against all concerned in the murder, not 
excepting the king: and the Duc de 
Mayenne assumed the title of lieuten- 
ant-general of the state and crown, as if 
the crown were vacant. In this extrem- 
ity Henry of France, after trying in vain 
to come to terms with the Leaguers, 
appealed to Henry of Navarre and pro- 

osed an interview at Tours. This was 

rought about after some hesitation and 
delay, owing to the well-founded distrust 
of the Huguenot leaders. The kings 
met amidst the acclamations of the 
crowd. “When our Henry,” says the 
bishop, “was within three paces of the 
king, he threw himself at his feet and 
tried to kiss them; but the king would 
not permit it, and raising him embraced 
him with great tenderness. They re- 
newed their embraces three or four times, 
the king naming him his very dear 
brother, and he calling the king his lord 
(seigneur). Then burst forth loud cries 
of ‘Vive le roi, cries that had not been 
heard for many a day.” 

After two or three conferences they 
agreed to unite their forces, and as soon 
as the union was effected they laid siege 
to Paris, into which the Duc de Mayenne, 
after a bold attempt to capture Henry of 
France at Tours, had thrown himself 
with all the troops he could muster. Hav- 
ing received sure intelligence of the 
weakness of the garrison and the bad un- 
derstanding that prevailed between the 
citizens and the soldiery, the French 
king, who was quartered at St. Cloud, 
rode out on the 31st of July to reconnoitre 
the advanced posts, and, after consulting 
with the officers who accompanied him, 
he resolved to give his army a day of 
rest, and to risk a general assault on the 
day following (Aug. 2). Halting on his re- 
turn on an ascent from which he could see 
the whole city spread out before him, he 
is reported to have said: “Paris, thou 
art the head of the kingdom, but a head 
too large and too capacious : anda letting 
of blood is necessary to set thee to rights 
and free the kingdom from thy phrensy : 
I hope that within a few days there will 
remain not the walls, nor the houses, but 
only the vestiges of Paris.” * How often 


* Davila, vol. iii., p. 421. 
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must a similar reflection have occurred to 
successive rulers of France! 

The Duc de Mayenne had given up all 
for lost, and the sole thought of the Pa- 
risians was how to evade or soften the just 
indignation of their sovereign, when an 
event occurred which changed the whole 
aspect of affairs. This was the assassi- 
nation of Henri III. by a Dominican 
monk, Jacques Clément, a fanatic in- 
structed and encouraged by the prior of 
his order and other Catholics, to whom 
he had communicated his design. On 
his expressing a fear that it was the sug- 
gestion of the demon, they told him that 
it was an inspiration from on high, and 
assured him that, if he saved the city and 
killed the persecutor of the faith, he would 
be made a cardinal if he lived and canon- 
ized if he died. He obtained access to 
the royal presence by means of a letter 
from the Comte de Brienne and, whilst 
the king was reading it, stabbed him with 
a knife in the lower part of the belly, 
leaving the weapon buried up to the hilt 
in the wound. The king tore it out, and 
with it struck the monk, who was speedily 
despatched and flung out of the window 
by the lords in waiting. The wound was 
not thought mortal till the evening, when 
inflammation set in and it was found that 
the intestines were perforated. On being 
made aware that all hope was over, this 
king, whose life had been passed in folly, 
vanity, and sensuality, with hardly a ray 
of genuine religious feeling or elevation 
of mind, prepared for death like a patriot 
king and a martyr. He summoned his 
nobles to his bedside, and told them that 
his only regret in dying was that he left 
the kingdom in disorder, and as the best 
mode of remedying the evil he recom- 
mended them to recognize the king of 
Navarre, to whom the kingdom belonged 
of right; making no account of the relig- 
ious difference, because that king, with 
his sincere and earnest nature, must 
finally return to the bosom of the Church. 
Then turning to Henry, he solemnly 
warned him: “Cousin,” he said, “I as- 
sure you that you will never be the king 
of France if you do not become Catholic, 
and if you do not make your peace with 
the Church.” Directly afterwards he 
breathed his last, reciting the A/zserere.* 

This account is substantially confirmed 
by Péréfixe. According to Sully, Henry, 
hearing that the king had been stabbed, 
started for St. Cloud, attended by Sully, 
but did not arrive till he was dead; and 
D’Aubigny says :— 





* Davila, vol. iii., p. 438. 
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When the king of Navarre entered the 
chamber where the body was lying, he saw 
amidst the howlings some pulling their hats 
down upon their brows or throwing them on 
the ground, clenching their fists, plotting, 
clasping each other’s hands, making vows and 
promises concluding : “ Rather die a thousand 
times.” D’O., Manou his brother, Entraques, 
Chateauvieux were murmuring, and, three paces 
from the king, they let out that they would 
rather yield to all sorts of enemies than en- 
dure a Huguenot king; amongst these last, 
Dampierre, first camp-marshal, who uttered 
aloud what the others compressed between 
their teeth. 


Henry’s situation was embarrassing in 
the extreme, for only a small number of 
the Catholic nobles gave in an unqualified 
adhesion: a powerful body met and dic- 
tated the conditions upon which alone 
they would consent to his being pro- 
claimed king of France: the two first 
being that within six months he would 
cause himself to be instructed in the 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Faith; and that 
during this interval he would nominate 
no Huguenot to offices of State. He 
replied that he was no bigot, and would 
readily seek instruction in the tenets of 
the Romish faith, but declined pledging 
himself to any description of exclusion or 
intolerance. M. Guadet computes that 


- nine-tenths of his French subjects were 


Catholic, and the temper of the majority 
may be inferred from what was taking 
place in Paris, where the news of the late 
king’s death was the signal for the most 
unseemly rejoicing. The Duchesse de 
Montpensier rewarded the first bearer, a 
scavenger, with the same mark of favor 
which the Duchess of Devonshire be- 
stowed on the butcher who promised to 
vote for Fox. The portrait or effigy of 
the assassin figured in a triumphal pro- 
cession, whilst a statue of the royal victim 
was dragged in the mire by a rope round 
the neck. 

Far from being in a condition to re- 
duce the refractory Parisians, Henry was 
obliged to abandon the siege, and retire 
towards Normandy, where the expected 
succors from England might most easily 
reach him. Sully says that this retreat 
was equally necessary for the safety of 
his person and the success of his affairs. 
He was temporarily abandoned by several 
of the Huguenot leaders, who, serving at 
their own expense, were obliged from 
time to time to go home to recruit their 
finances and their followers. Others 
were made lukewarm by the prospect of 
his becoming Catholic; so that he was no 
longer served with enthusiasm by either 





party; and when, after making the best 
arrangements in his power, he entered 
Normandy, he had with him only three 
thousand French foot, two regiments of 
Swiss and twelve hundred horse; with 
which, after being joined by the Duc de 
Montpensier with two hundred gentlemen 
and fifteen hundred foot, he drew near to 
Rouen, relying on a secret understanding 
within the walls which might give him 
possession of the place. Whilst prepa- 
rations were making for the siege, sure 
intelligence was brought that the Duc de 
Mayenne was seeking him with an army 
exceeding thirty thousand; but, resolved 
to make head against them till the last 
extremity, Henry entrenched himself be- 
fore Arques, which was only accessible 
by a causeway. 

He passed the whole night preceding 
the anticipated attack in a trench where, 
in the morning, he invited his principal 
officers to breakfast with him; after 
which he was about to take a few min- 
utes’ rest, when he was informed by the 
scouts that the army of the League was 
advancing in order of battle. To verify 
this report he ordered eight or ten of his 
suite to make a reconnaissance and en- 
deavor to take some -prisoners. They 
soon returned bringing in the Comte de 
Belin. The king went to meet him and 
embraced him smiling. The count, look- 
ing round for the army and seeing its 
smallness, could not refrain from an ex- 
pression of surprise. ‘ You see not all,” 
said the king, still smiling, “for you 
reckon not God and my right, who fight 
for me.” “ Accustomed as I was,” con- 
tinued Sully, to see this prince, “I could 
not help admiring the tranquillity that 
sate upon his countenance on an occasion 
so much the more desperate, as it gave 
time for reflection.” 

He was cutnumbered in the proportion 
of nine to one; and the numerical supe- 
riority soon began totell. Sully, who had 
a horse killed under him early in the day, 
says that the battle was maintained upon 
equal terms whilst the royalists had any 
strength left, but at length they began to 
sink under fatigue. “On our side the 
same men were always in action, whilst 
our enemies were sustained with fresh 
supplies and multiplied every moment. 
Great part of our brigade was disarmed 
and dismounted; in this extremity I was 
deputed by the troop to-represent our 
situation to the king and ask him for a 
reinforcement. I met him coming to our 
quarter: ‘My friend,’ said he to me, ‘I 
have no supplies to send you: however, 
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we must not suffer ourselves to be de- 
pressed.’” This recalls Napoleon’s an- 
swer at Waterloo to Ney’s request for 
more troops : “ Oz veut-il gue7jen prenne ? 
veut-il gue j’en fasse?” According 
to Sully, this prolonged resistance was 
partly owing to a thick fog which con- 
cealed the disparity of numbers, till the 
sun suddenly shone out and discovered 
the whole army of the League pouring 
down. “It was already so near that we 
could not hope to gain the end of the 
causeway where our last entrenchment 
was, and we thought of nothing but sell- 
ing our lives dearly. Our safety we owed 
to a circumstance that we had looked upon 
as our greatest misfortune.” The cannon 
of the castle of Arques had been ren- 
dered useless by the fog, but as soon as 
the enemies could be distinguished, it 
made a discharge so just, although there 
were but four pieces, that they were 
thrown into confusion. “ Four a vol- 
leys succeeded with such rapidity as went 
quite through their army, which, no longer 
able to endure the fire, retired in disorder 
to the side of the valley, behind which, 
some moments after, all their terrible 
multitude was lost, astonished without 
doubt at the great loss they had sustained, 
and disheartened by a resistance which 
the Duke of Mayenne had not expected.” 

Davila is silent as to this terrrible effect 
of the artillery; and from his account it 
would appear that Henry’s brilliant suc- 
cess in this affair was owing to his own 
fertility of resource when taken at an 
advantage; his reckless intrepidity and 
omnipresence on the field, as contrasted 
with the sluggish movements of his ad- 
versary, the corpulent and unwieldy Duc 
de Mayenne, which caused Sixtus V., to 
remark that the one spent more time at 
table than the other in bed. 

Describing Henry’s position and bear- 
ing at the turning-point of the battle, 
Davila says that, having advanced to give 
the necessary orders, he was seen sur- 
rounded on all sides by his enemies, 
almost abandoned by his friends, turning 
from one to the other with entreaties, 
prayers, and threats, and loudly lamenting 
that not fifty gentlemen were to be found 
in all France who had the courage to die 
in the company of their king. “Nor did 
any one doubt that if the Duc de May- 
enne had opportunely advanced with the 
rest of his army, the king with all his 
people must have succumbed upon that 
day.” But whilst the duc was halting his 
cavalry to reform, and hesitafing for fear 
of ambuscades, Coligny came to the res- 
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cue with two fresh regiments of infantry 
which had been unduly delayed, crying 
out, “Courage, sire; here are we who 
will die for you.” Biron, who was given 
up for lost, unexpectedly appeared driv- 
ing back the Swiss in the pay of the 
League, and joined pry m4 whilst the 
king, putting himself at the head of sixt 
horsemen, whom he had rallied with diff- 
culty, led the Montpensier division to 
assail the Duc d’Aumale. The Duc de 
Mayenne had still fresh troops enough to 
turn the scale, but, on seeing that the 
Huguenots had recovered their trenches, 
he shrank from a continuance of the con- 
flict and sounded a retreat. 

The king said publicly the same even- 
ing that either the Duc de Mayenne was 
not the captain every one believed, or had 
respected him (the king) and reserved him 
for a future occasion. The duc was 
clearly wanting in those qualities of a 
commander which were conspicuous in 
Henry, who held his ground before 
Arques against formidable odds till the 
English and other reinforcements ar- 
rived; at the bare announcement of which 
the duc withdrew with his army and left 
open the road to Paris. Being too weak 
to recommence the siege or to occupy the 
city if taken by assault, Henry resolved to 
give the Parisians a sample of what they 
might expect if they persevered in their 
contumacy, and gave orders for attacking 
all the suburbs at once. They were 
taken and sacked. Davila states that the 
plunder was so abundant that the whole 
camp was wonderfully relieved and sus- 
tained. Sully says, “Our soldiers left 
nothing in the Faubourg St. Germain 
that they could conveniently carry off. 
I had for my share three thousand 
crowns, and all my men very considerable 
booty.” 

The churches and convents were re- 
spected except by Henry, who found in 
one of them what he describes as “a more 
precious prize than the aggregate of the 
rich booty captured by his soldiers.” 
This was Marie de Beauvilliers, the 
young and handsome abbess-elect of the 
Benedictine convent at Montmartre, who 
had attracted the king’s notice when she 
formed one of Catherine’s 7escadron de 
la reine mére.” She sent a message to 
him praying for protection, and as soon 
as the assault was over, he called to 
soothe her fears; and found her dazzled 
by his glory, weary of the partial seclu- 
sion she endured, and eager to resume her 
court life with its temptations and frivol- 





ity. The ties which bound him to Co 
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risande, Comtesse de Guiche, had been 
gradually slackening as she grew stout 
and red-faced, although his letters for 
some time longer betray no symptom of 
the change, and when, on the approach 
of Nemours and Mayenne, he reluctantly 
quitted Paris, it was not without having 
come to an arrangement with the abbess ; 
by virtue of which a detachment of Hugue- 
not cavalry, commanded by the Duc de 
Bellegarde, swooped down upon the con- 
vent and carried her off, a willing although 
haply struggling victim. We next hear 
of her at Tours as the we beauty of 
the royal household. On his way thither, 
Henry wrote to Madame de Guiche : — 


My heart, doubt not that I take care of my- 
self. My trust is in God. I hope to com- 
plete the capture of Vendéme to-morrow, and 
I intend to cong the environs of Tours before 
taking up my abode there. You cannot im- 
agine the intrigues and feuds which are of 
daily occurrence. I say that the devil must 
be let loose! Confide always in my fidelity. 
Bon jour, mon amie. 


At the first public reception at Tours 
he conversed apart with the abbess so 
long as to give umbrage to several of the 
ladies present, and on quitting Tours for 
the next campaign, he ordered the Duc 
de Bellegarde to escort her to Senlis, as 
a safe place of seclusion. The selection 
of the Duc de Bellegarde for two such 
missions is remarkable, for it was through 
this nobleman that Henry became ac- 
quainted with the fair lady who exercised 
the greatest influence on his life in its 
meridian, and whose name is most closely 
associated, historically and traditionally, 
with his. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées was the daughter 
of Antoine d’Estrées, Marquis de Cceu- 
vres, a distinguished officer, and of a 
mother notorious for her gallantry. Ga- 
brielle, born in 1572, was eighteen when 
her first meeting with Henry took place. 
She was engaged to the Duc de Belle- 

arde and much attached to him. The 

uc, on his part, was so enamored of her 
beauty, that he was led into the indiscre- 
tion of warmly expatiating on it to the 
king, who expressed a wish to judge with 
his own eyes, and was taken by the duc 
to her father’s chateau of -Cceuvres, 
where she presented herself to offer 
refreshments to the amorous monarch, 
who was fascinated by a glance. And no 
wonder, if the descriptions of her by con- 
temporaries do not greatly exaggerate her 
charms. 
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Madame Gabrielle [says one of them] * was 
the most lovely woman without dispute in 
France; her hair was of a beautiful dlonde 
cendrée; her eyes blue and full of fire; her 
complexion was like alabaster ; her nose aqui- 
line and well-shaped; a mouth filled with 
pearls, and lips upon which the god of love 
perpetually dwelt ; a stately throat and perfect 
bust ; a slender hand ; in short, she possessed 
the deportment of a goddess. Such were the 
charms which none could gaze upon with im- 
punity. 


Things went no further at the first in- 
terview than a fervid expression of ad- 
miration on his part, and a command to 
the father to bring her to the court at 
Mantes. But we are anticipating. Leav- 
ing Tours, Henry took several of the 
smaller towns in succession, and at 
length laid siege to Dreux. The Duc de 
Mayenne, reinforced by Spanish troops 
from the Low Countries under Count Eg- 
mont, left Paris to effect a diversion, and 
somewhat unexpectedly found himself 
compelled to accept the battle which was 
eagerly pressed upon him. This was the 
renowned battle of Ivry. The armies 
presented much the same contrast as at 
Coutras. The numerical superiority on 
one side, the Catholic, was more than 
compensated by the quality of the troops 
on the other. Henry’s soldiers, as de- 
scribed by De Thou, were armed to the 
teeth. ‘“ They displayed neither scarf 
nor decoration, but their accoutrements 
inspired grim terror. The army of the 
duc, on the contrary, was magnificent in 
equipment. The officers wore bright-col- 
ored scarves, while gold glittered upon 
their helmets and neea” The two 
armies were confronted on the 13th of 
March, 1590, but it was getting dark be- 
fore the disposition were completed, and 
the battle was deferred till the following 
mornin 

The 


King passed the night like Henry 
the fifth at Agincourt, and took only a 
short rest in the open air on the field. 
In the course of the night arrived officers 
of trust with fresh troops, amongst oth- 
ers Fervaques, summoned by one of the 


king’s characteristic missiyes: “ Fer- 
vaques, to horse, for I wish to see this time 
of what feathers are the goslings of 
Normandy. Come straight to Alengon. 
—Henry.” At daybreak he mounted his 


* Dreux de Radier, as quoted by a lady writer who 
has gathered many curious details’ from manuscripts 
and other not poe | accessible sources. ‘* History of 
the reign of Henry Iv. King of France and Navarre."’ 
— Walker Freer. Intwovolumes. London: 
1 
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horse, and rode from rank to rank, paus- 
~~ from time to time to utter a brief 
exhortation or encouragement. Prayers 
were offered up by the Huguenot minis- 
ters at the head of each division, and the 
bishop gives the concluding words of 
that in which divine aid was invoked by 
the king. 


But, Lord, if it has pleased thee to dispose 
otherwise, or thou seest that I ought to be 
one of those kings whom thou punishest in 
thy wrath, grant that I may be this day the 
victim of thy holy will: so order it that my 
death may deliver France from the calamities 
of war, and that my blood be the last shed in 
this quarrel. 


Then, putting on his helmet with the 
white plume, before closing the vizor, he 
addressed the collected leaders : — 


My friends, if you share my fortune this day, 
I also share yours. I am resolved to conquer 
or to die with you. Keep your ranks firmly, 
I beg ; if the heat of the combat compels you 
to quit them, think always of the rally; it is 
the gaining of the battle. You will make it 
between the three trees which you see there 
[pointing to three pear-trees on an eminence], 
and if you lose your ensigns, pennons and ban- 
ners, do not lose sight of my white plume: 
you will find it always on the road of honor 
and victory. 


It so chanced that his white plume was 
the actual rallying-point at the most criti- 
cal moment. “yf says that the squad- 
ron with which he (Sully) rode, was 
charged with such fury by Egmont’s, 
that it fled on the left, and broke and 
gave ground on the right. He was 
wounded in the hand: a pistol bullet en- 
tered his hip and came out near the 
belly; a ball carried away a piece of flesh 
from the calf of his leg and two of his 
horse’s feet. 


I should certainly have been killed, if my 
equerry had not flown to my assistance with 
another horse, which I mounted, though with 

reat difficulty. At a second charge this 
se was also slain, and in the same moment 
I received a pistol-shot in the thigh and a cut 
with the sword on the head. I fell to the 
earth, and with my senses lost all the remain- 
ing part of the action, which from the advan- 
tage the Count of Egmont had already gained 
boded us no good. 


When he recovered his senses he 
found himself alone, deserted by friends 
and foes. Without a helmet, almost with- 
out armor, bleeding all over, he manages 
to evade the attack of a trooper by creep- 
ing under a pear-tree. 
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Just then La Rocheforet passing by, I asked 
him for a little nag which he was leading, and 
I paid him for it upon the spot — thirty 
crowns. Jt was always my opinion that on such 
occasions it is proper to carry a little money with 
me. 

Thus mounted, I was going to learn news of 
the battle, when I saw seven of the enemy ap- 
proach, one of whom carried the white stand- 
ard of the Duke of Mayenne’s company. I 
thought it impossible to escape this new 
danger, and upon their crying “ Qué vive?” I 
told my name, as being ready to surrender’my- 
self a prisoner. But how was I astonished 
when, instead of attacking me, I found four of 
those persons entreating me to receive them 
for prisoners, and to save their lives, and, 
while they ranged themselves about me, ap- 
pear rejoiced at this meeting ! 


They proved to be officers of rank in 
the Catholic army. They told him that, 
having lost the battle, they wished to sur- 
render to him for fear of falling into 
worse hands; and one of them, De Si- 
cogne, presented him with the white 
standard. The manner in which this 
startling reverse of fortune was brought 
about is told by Davila. The Flemish 
troops under Egmont, weakened and dis- 
ordered by their charge, were attacked 
in flank and rear by the Huguenots; the 
lancers, led by the Duc de Mayenne in 
person, were thrown into temporary con- 
fusion by an ill-advised movement of his 
lansquenets, when Henry with the flower 
of his nobles charged, and mingled with 
them so as to render their lances useless. 
“We must close with them and use our 
pistols,” were his words. He shot Eg- 
mont’s equerry dead with his own hand. 
But the lancers fought desperately. His 
standard-bearer fell: a page bearing a 
white pennon was struck down at his 
side; and the rumor was beginning to 
spread that he himself was killed, when 
the sight of his bay horse and white 
plume, with the animating sound of his 
voice, gave fresh courage to all around 
and brought the bravest of his followers 
to the front. The result is told in one of 
his own missives. After stating that the 
battle began between eleven and twelve, 
he continues : — 


In less than an hour, after having discharged 
all their anger in ‘two or three charges which 
they made and sustained, all their cavalry be- 
gan to shift for themselves, abandoning their 
infantry, which was very numerous. Seeing 
which, their Swiss appealed to my pity and 
surrendered — colonels, captains, soldiers, and 
colors. The lansquenets and French had no 
time to form this resolution, for more than 





twelve hundred were cut to pieces, and the 
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rest dispersed into the woods at the mercy of 
the peasants. 

He urged on the pursuers, crying, 
“Spare the French, and down with the 
foreigners.” When the victory was com- 
plete, Marshal de Biron, who commanded 
the reserve, rode up to him and said, 
“Sire, you have done to-day the duty of 
the Marshal de Biron, and the Marshal 
de Biron has done what the king should 
have done.” Plessis-Mornay followed in 
the same strain: “ You have committed, 
Sire, the bravest folly ever known, for 
you have staked your agen on a cast 
of the dice.” 

His justification was that in an army 
constituted like his, of nobles and gentle- 
men, when so much depended on individ- 
ual bravery, it was necessary to excite 
their enthusiasm to the full by acts of 
personal daring; and there can be no 
doubt that his repeated successes against 
overwhelming odds were in no slight de- 

ee owing to his chivalrous bearing and 
earless self-exposure. The essential 
condition of becoming a hero is not to be 
killed during the process, or to die in the 
arms of victory, like Wolfe, Nelson, and 
Dundee. Henry fulfilled this condition 
under circumstances and against chances 
which set calculation at defiance ; and he 
may be excused for believing that he was 
miraculously preserved as an instrument 
to work out the salvation of France. 
“He rushes to the fray as if he were 
summoned toa banquet. There is more 
than mere strength, there seems as if the 
whole soul and spirit of the champion 
were given to every blow which he dealt 
upon his enemies. God absolve him of 
the sin of bloodshed! It is fearful, yet 
magnificent, to behold how the arm and 
heart of one man triumph over hundreds.” 
“ Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, “thou hast 
painted a hero.” This was equally true 
of Henry, who was a consummate general 
as wellas a hero. He took in the whole 
position at a glance before he rushed to 
the fray, and reserved himself, as Napo- 
leon reserved his Guard, for the grand 
opportunity. No commander, ancient or 
modern, excelled him in the military coup 
@’ wil, in the instinctive felicity of seizing 
the precise moment for the charge or the 
movement on which hung the wavering 
fortunes of the day. The Duke of Parma, 
a master of the art, said that whilst other 
warriors might be likened to lions or wild 
boars, Henry resembled an eagle on the 
wing. His senses of sight and hearing 
were marvellously acute; and he was en- 
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dowed with the gift, indispensable for a 
great commander, of being able to sleep 
at any moment. 

That he did not follow up his victories 
is no reflection on his generalship; for 
armies like his could not be kept together 
without money, and he had rarely enough 
for the supply of his strictly personal 
wants. The evening before the battle of 
Ivry, the Count de Schomberg, the com- 
mander of the German mercenaries, de- 
manded their arrears of pay, stating that 
they would not fight unless they were 
satisfied on this point. ‘What! Colonel 
de Schomberg,” exclaimed Henry, “is it 
the part of a man of honor to ask for 
money when he should be receiving orders 
for battle?” The colonel withdrew in 
confusion without aword. The next day, 
as the king was marshalling his troops, . 
he remembered this scene, and, touched 
by remorse, he rode up to Schomberg and 
said, “Colonel, I may not outlive this 
affair; it is not just that I should carry 
off the honor of a brave gentleman like 
you; I declare, then, that I esteem you a 
man of worth, and incapable of a /écheté.” 
He then cordially embraced the colonel, 
who, with tears in his eyes, replied, “ Ah, 
sire, in restoring my honor you take my 
life; for I should be unworthy of it if I 
did not devote it to your service this day. 
If I had a thousand lives, I would wil- 
lingly lay them all down at your feet.” 
He was killed in the battle. 

Instead of pushing on towards Paris, 
which it was thought would have opened 
its gates to a conqueror in the flush of 
victory, Henry lingered at Mantes, where 
he improvised a court, which his female 
favorites were summoned to attend. 
Madame de Beauvilliers, the abbess, 
readily responded to the royal command. 
Not so a beautiful widow, the Marquise 
de Guercheville, who, on his proposing to 
marry her to some compliant courtier for 
form’s sake, replied: “I will accept a 
husband from your Majesty, but not dis- 
honor.” For a wonder, he magnani- 
mously rejoined that, as she had proved 
herself a true lady of honor, she should 
be lady of honor to any future queen his 
consort; obviously implying that a virtu- 
ous woman would be misplaced with his 
present queen, Queen Margot, who was 
leading a dissolute life at Usson. We 
say “for a wonder;” for when wom- 
en were concerned, Henfy’s character 
underwent a complete change: passion 
got the better of prudence, policy, and 
generosity, to say nothing of religion and 
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morality. He was another Mark Antony: 
it was the world well lost for Cleopatra’s 
eyes ; and not only his own glory, but the 
honor and happiness of the beloved or 
coveted object were as nothing compared 
with the immediate gratification of what, 
in nine cases out of ten, proved a passing 
fancy or caprice. 

The romance of his adventures with 
the fair Gabrielle is sadly impaired by 
learning that she did not like him ; that she 
was in the habit of laughing at him as “ sa 
Mayesté a la barbe grise;” that she was 
really attached to the Duc de Bellegarde ; 
and that, assuming this duc to be out of 
the way, she would gladly have accepted 
the hand of the Duc de Longueville and 
have kept a safe distance from the court. 
When, in obedience to a strict order, her 

. father brought her to Senlis, she refused 
to see the king in private, and when she 
.was requested to ask some favor, she 
begged him to hasten her union with her 
betrothed. Exasperated beyond bearing 
by this request, the king sent for Belle- 
garde, and peremptorily told him to relin- 
quish his claim to her hand and retire 
to his country-seat; silencing all remon- 
strance in this fashion: “ M. de Belle- 
garde, neither in war, politics, nor in love, 
will I tolerate a rival. Mark my words.” 
With unbroken spirit that same afternoon 
she plainly told his Majesty that he was 
uselessly exercising a cruel tyranny, ruin- 
ing her fortunes and undermining her 
good name. 

The extent of imprudence into which 
he could be hurried by passion was ex- 
emplified by his visit to the chateau of 
Coeuvres from La Fére, when the Duke 
of Parma’s army was close at hand, and 
his capture or even temporary absence 
might have cost him his throne. The 
chateau was more than twenty miles dis- 
tant from his quarters, and the way to it 
lay between hostile posts. He started 
early on a November morning, accompa- 
nied by twelve gentlemen of his suite, 
whom 4 left at a village nine miles from 
the chateau, to which he proceeded on 
foot in the dress of a peasant, carrying a 
sack of straw. Biron had ridden forward 
to prepare Gabrielle, whose reception of 
her lover was far from flattering. Her 
first remark was that his disguise gave 
him so grotesque an aspect that she could 
not look upon him without laughing. 
Tutored by an intriguing sister, Madame 
de Villars, she softened a little before he 
left, and he told this sister that the inter- 
view had given him good heart, adding, 
“I am going to pursue the enemy, and in 
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a day or two ma delle will hear what gal- 
lant exploits I have performed for love of 
her.” 


Contre un pouvoir si grand qu’eut pu faire 
d’Estrées ? 

Par une charme indomptable elle était attirée : 

Elle avait 4 combattre, en ce funeste jour, 

Sa jeunesse, son cceur, un héros et l’amour.* 


What she had to fight against was 
neither her youth nor her heart, but the 
fixed determination and arbitrary power 
of the king, who made her see plainly that 
the life she had marked out for herself 
was entirely out of the question: that the 
only husband she would be allowed to 
marry was a complaisant one, who would 
lend the protection of his name. It was 
from finding the hopelessness of further 
resistance that she gave her hand to the 
Marquis de Liancourt, a widower with 
eleven children, upon an understanding 
that they were to separate at the altar. 

Henry’s next important undertaking 
after leaving Mantes was the blockade of 
Paris, on which he inflicted a terrible 
amount of suffering, although he shrank 
from pushing matters to extremity out of 
tenderness to the inhabitants, whom, 
rebellious as they were, he regarded as 
his subjects and his children. Péréfixe 
computes them at three hundred thousand, 
of whom a third had left the city prior to 
the siege; and Henry allowed what were 
called the useless mouths, old men, wom- 
en, and children — thirty thousand in all 
—a safe passage through his lines. The 
remainder with the garrison held out for 
four months with even greater constancy 
and power of endurance than were exhib- 
ited during the siege of 1870-71. A 
favorite waiting-maid of the Duchess of 
Montpensier died of hunger in her hotel ; 
and when the great lady was offered a 
casket of jewels for a pet dog, she re- 
fused, saying that she should soon want 
it for herself. The lansquenets, who had 
been active in the pursuit of cats and 
dogs, were accused, when this game was 
exhausted, of setting traps for children 
and roasting them. The fanatical por- 
tion of the population, who by antici- 
pation rivalled the commune and were 
ready for any act of violence, refused to 
yield; and Henry was strongly urged to 
subdue or crush them once for all by 
hunger or the sword, but he wavered and 
temporized from mixed considerations of 
policy and humanity, till the advance of 
the Duke of Parma compelled him to 
raise the siege. 





* La Henriade. 
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After the lapse of three years from his 
formal accession to the throne, Henry’s 
rospects had rather darkened than 

rightened. A friendly pope (Sixtus V.) 
had been succeeded by a bitterly hostile 
one (Gregory XIV.): projects in concert 
with Spain were entertained of setting up 
a Catholic king: the Estates had been 
convoked with this view by Mayenne; 
the League was still in full force; and 
Henry’s own adherents were not over- 
anxious to place him in a condition to 
dispense with them. More than once, 
Marshal de Biron declined following up 
an advantage, and when his son proposed 
a coup de main which promised a deci- 
sive result, he turned angrily upon him 
and said, ‘‘ What, you rogue! do you wish 
to send us to plant cabbages at Biron?” 
There was only one mode by which hos- 
tile parties could be conciliated, by which 
French loyalty could be brought to flow 
in the regular channel undisturbed by 
creeds. ‘“ Modern historians,’’ remarks 
M. Guadet, “ will have it that the conver- 
sion of Henry IV. was a serious act, the 
result of a thoughtful conviction. No: 
from the religious point of view the con- 
version was a comedy, and a comedy 
badly played, for before the rising of the 
curtain the denouement was known. But 
it is quite otherwise if we view it as a 
political act.” This is only so far true, 
that Henry had all along made no secret 
of his indifference to forms. “Those 
who honestly follow their conscience are 
of my religion: I am of the religion of 
all those who are brave and good.” 
These were his written words when he 
was not contemplating a change. 

Early in his career he had contracted 
towards the Huguenot preachers, who 
lectured him on his frequent breaches of 
the seventh commandment, the same re- 
pugnance with which Charles II., under 
similar circumstances, listened to the 
Scotch. “I see,” he is reported to have 
said, “‘ neither sense, order, nor devotion 
in this faith, which seems to me to con- 
sist in the préche, a tongue skilled in the 
vernacular.” 

Without ceasing to be a good Chris- 
tian, he might have listened without dis- 
approval to the cynical remark of Chicot, 
the jester: “ My lord and good friend, for 
my part, I hold that at a pinch you would 
give the Papists and Huguenots to the 
clerks of Lucifer and be peaceable king 
of France.” The jealousies and conflict- 
ing claims of his adversaries having af- 
forded an opening and led to a truce, the 
king came to St. Denis to undergo the 
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process of instruction. In the course of 
a conference or disputation between the 
most eminent doctors of the rival Church- 
es selected to enlighten him, a Huguenot 
minister incautiously admitted that salva- 
tion was possible in the Catholic faith. 
“What!” interrupted the king, “are you 
Reformers then agreed that a man can be 
saved in the religion of those gentlemen 
there?” The minister replying that 
there could be-no doubt of it, provided 
the man led a good life, the king retorted : 
“‘ Prudence then requires that I should be 
of their religion and not of yours; bein 
of theirs, 1 am saved according to bot 
you and them, and being of yours, 1 am 
saved surely enough according to you, but 
not according to them. Now prudence 
requires me to follow the surest.” 

This mode of reasoning, which the 
bishop terms “ very judicious,” resembles 
that of the man who took off his hat to 
the statue of Jupiter, upon the ground 
that the gods of the heathen mythology 
might have another turn; or that of the 
Begum who left legacies in aid of all re- 
ligious denominations she ever heard of, 
so as to have a friendly intercessor, 
whichever turned out right. Accordin 
to other versions, Henry readily acoupeell 
the doctrine of the real presence, but 
was staggered by the invocation of the 
Virgin and the saints. What he accepted 
he accepted in good faith. Meeting near 
the Louvre a priest carrying the host, he 
dropped on his knees in sign of adora- 
tion. Sully, who was with him, asked, 
“Sire, is it possible that you believe in 
that after the things I have seen?” 
“Yes,” replied the king, “I believe in it, 
and one must be mad not to believe in it: 
I would give a finger of my right hand 
that you believed in it as I do.” Sully 
had strongly urged the conversion on 
political grounds, and there was another 
mundane influence at work — 


When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel light first dawn’d from Boleyn’s 
eyes, 


In the case of the royal convert now 
before us, love operated in an opposite 


direction. Gabrielle had private reasons 
for favoring the Roman doctrine apart 
from any convictions she might have en- 
tertained. The priests were more toler- 
ant of her peculiar position than the min- 
isters, and the ambitious scheme she 
fostered of becoming queen of France 
was impracticable without papal aid. She 
had a husband, and the king a wife. As 





was finely said by Curran of two persons 
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similarly situated, before their wishes 
could be gratified there were two sepul- 
chres to pass. The pope alone could 
remove the difficulty by the familiar expe- 
dient of divorce. awry she lost 
no opportunity of bringing Henry round 
to aconforming frame of mind. One day 
when he entered his sister’s apartment 
singing a verse of Marot’s psalms, Gabri- 
elle rose and placed her hand on his lips. 
“ See the creature (/a vilaine),” exclaimed 
the Huguenots who witnessed the action, 
“she prevents the king from singing the 
praises of God!” On the 23rd of July, 
1593, he wrote to her: “I begin this 
morning to talk to the bishops. It will 
be on Sunday that I shall take the peril- 
ous leap.” ‘Two days afterwards, on the 
25th, a circular announced that the peril- 
ous leap had been taken and testified by 
his joining in the mass. 

As his title was indisputable, one would 
have thought that a general adhesion 
would have been producéd by the circular. 
But the League held out: the pope was 
obdurate, and scarcely a symptom of ben- 
eficial effect was apparent for five months ; 
when (Dec. 23, 1593) Vitry, governor of 
Meaux, set the example of submission, 
which was followed by Villeroy, and his 
son, governor of Pontaise. Rheims being 
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in the possession of the League, Henry 
caused himself to be consecrated at Char- 
tres, and then province after province, 
town after town, hastened to give in their 


allegiance. The Duc de Mayenne left 
Paris early in March 1594, after dismiss- 
sing the Estates, and the king entering 
the city with his troops went at once to 
attend the mass at Notre Dame. He 
was hailed with enthusiasm by the popu- 
lace who had been execrating his name, 
and the Spanish garrison was glad to 
withdraw under a safe-conduct, which he 
gave their chiefs, saying, “ My compli- 
ments to your master; be gone in good 
time, and don’t come back again.” On 
the same evening he was seen playing at 
cards with the Duchess of Montpensier, 
the incarnate spirit of the League whilst 
it lasted. His first advances to the pope 
were ill-received, and it was not until the 
30th of August, 1595, that the plenary 
absolution was pronounced in full con- 
sistory. 

So disorganized was the kingdom, and 
so decentralized the authority, that the 
governors of provinces and great nobles 
were strong enough to exact conditions 
and make bargains, like the Irish borough- 
mongers who were bribed to carry the 
Union. The demands of Villars, gov- 
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ernor of Rouen, were so exorbitant, that 
Sully demurred and was thus rebuked by 
the king: “ My friend, you are a fool to 
haggle about money in a matter of such 
vital importance for the establishment of 
my authority and the relief of my people: 
for these same things would cost us ten 
times as much if we had to take them b 
force. Conclude as soon as possible wit 
M. de Villars.” A strict account of the 
sums drawn from the exchequer to satisfy 
demands of this kind was kept by Sully. 
They amounted to more than thirty-two 
millions of livres. This, he says, made 
up but a small part of what was demanded 
both for the French and foreigners, under 
the title of pay, pensions, loans, arrcars, 
etc. He estimates the total at three 
hundred and thirty millions of livres.* 
Places and titles were exacted as well as 
money. The last of the great nobles who 
held out, the Duc de Mercceur, is set 
down for 4,295,350 livres; but it was a 
part of the bargain that he should give 
his only daughter, the richest heiress in 
France, in marriage to the eldest son of 
Gabrielle (then Duchesse de Beaufort), 
on whom the king conferred the duchy 
of Vendéme: the bride elect being six 
years old and the bridegroom four. 

This was in 1598, when the civil war 
was virtually at an end. The war with 
Spain was terminated in the same year 
by the Treaty of Verviers, and the king 
was now at liberty to put his house in 
order and provide for the well-being of 
his people, which he had always thorough- 
ly at heart. One of his first measures 
was to prohibit the carrying of fircarms, 
except by officers and soldiers on actual 
service. He discharged all his troops 
except the household brigades, and al- 
lowed no governor to have guards. He 
told the nobility to go home and live upon 
their estates, recommending them to fol- 
low his example as regarded dress ; laugh- 
ing at those who, he said, carried their 
mills and woods upon their backs. He 
had served a hard apprenticeship to per- 
sonal discomfort. In 1596, seven years 
after his accession to the throne of France, 
he wrote to Sully : — 


I am very near my enemies, and hardly a 
horse to carry me into battle, nor a complete 
suit of armor to put on; my shirts are all 
ragged, my doublets out of elbow, my kettle 
is seldom on the fire, and these two last days 
I have been obliged to dine where I could, for 
my purveyors have informed me that they 
have not wherewithal to furnish my table. 


* Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 229. 
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’ The condition of the finances, when he 
was at leisure to verify it, was as bad as 
bad could be, and so continued till the 
superintendence was entrusted to Sully; 
who, after making every allowance for the 
effects of the recent troubles, could not 
bring himself to believe that thirty mil- 
lions a year, at which the treasury receipts 
were estimated, could be an intolerable 
burthen. 


I took the pen and resolved to make this 
immense calculation. I saw, with a horror 
which gave new force to my zeal, that for 
these thirty millions that were given to his 
Majesty, there were drawn from the purses of 
the subjects—I almost blush to say it—one 
hundred and fifty millions. 


There was no necessity therefore for 
the imposition of new taxes. It was 
simply necessary to carry out a judicious 
system of retrenchment and reform to 
secure an ample revenue, and the restora- 
tive powers of France appear to have 
been the same in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries as in the nineteenth. 
Cardinal Richelieu thought she required 
bleeding to prevent plethora. “For she 
would become too rich, and the people be 
in too flourishing a condition, if the pub- 
lic money, which other states expend with 


oa were not squandered with prod- 
e 


igality here.” The measures taken by 
Henry to develop her resources were 
adapted to the times and did good upon 
the whole, although some of them were 
of a protectionist character. The manu- 
facture of silk was introduced: usury 
was forbidden: canals were dug: public 
works were promoted, and all branches of 
industry were encouraged. 

Comparing the present with the past, 
Henry was soon able to say that “the 
time had been when he was a king with- 
out kingdom, husband without wife, mak- 
ing war without money; but God had 
been so gracious to him that now (show- 
ing his arsenal) he could boast that he 
had wherewithal to arm fifty thousand 
men, with all munitions of war; and in 
his Bastille, just opposite, wherewithal to 
pay them for three years.” The speech 

y which his memory has become en- 
deared to the French peasantry was 
spoken in 1600 to the Duke of Savoy, 
who asked him what his kingdom was 
worth to him in revenue. “What I 
choose,” was the reply. Being pressed 
for a more specific answer, he said: 
“ Yes, what I choose ; for, possessing the 
hearts of my people, I can have from 
them what I wish: and if God spares me 
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life, I will bring to pass that there shall 
not be a laborer in my kingdom without 
means to have a fowl in his pot.” Al- 
though he could take what he pleased, he 
gave up an obnoxious impost in the na- 
ture of an income-tax on being made 
aware that it was unjust and injurious as 
well as unpopular. 

He had some expensive tastes for 
which Sully was expected to find money, 
besides the ordinary and extraordinary 
demands on the exchequer for public pur- 
poses.* His Majesty was fond of building, 
hunting, and high play. He was capable 
of any extravagance to gratify the favorite 
sultana in her heyday. Gabrielle was per- 
mitted to affect royal state. The Louvre 
was assigned her as a residence and she 
held /evées, which were attended by the 
greatest ladies. At one magnificent col- 
lation she occupied the place of honor, 
seated in a fauteuil, whilst the Duchesse 
de Guise, making low obeisances, pre- 
sented the dishes. She helped herself to 
what she fancied with one hand, and ex- 
tended the other to be kissed by the king. 
No wonder that she aspired to be queen ; 
and her royal lover might have been weak 
enough to gratify her had she lived an- 
other year. It was only by the strongest 
remonstrances that Sully could induce 
him to suspend the design of marrying 
her and legitimating her children. She 
was about to give birth to a fourth when 
she was seized with convulsions, and died 
under circumstances which raised a sus- 
picion of poison: a suspicion which al- 
most invariably followed a sudden death 
in those days.t 

She died at Paris, where the king had 
sent her after a parting of more than 
usual tenderness to remain whilst he 
spent the Easter (1599) at Fontainebleau, 
to avoid the scandal of their living to- 
gether during the Holy Week. He was 
completely prostrated by the blow. “ The 
regrets and the plaints,” he wrote to his 
sister, ‘‘ will accompany me to the tomb: 
the root of my love is dead: it will never 
sprout again.” Within five weeks after 
this was written, the praises which he 
heard on all sides of the beauty, wit, and 


* “T made a calculation of the expense Henry was 
commonly at every year in building, in play, for his 
mistresses, and hounds, and found that it amounted to 
twelve hundred thousand crowns. I could not, though 
I risked the danger of losing his affection, be silent on 
this subject.” — Sutty. 

t Sully says that she expired“‘ in a general subver- 
sion of all the functions of nature capable of inspiring 
horror and dismay.’”” According to another contem- 
porary, her mouth was twisted round to the back of her 
neck. The convulsions came on immediately after 
eating a citron. 
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sprightliness of Henriette, Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues, induced him to volunteer a 
visit to the chateau of her father, where 
he speedily fell a willing captive to her 
charms. To satisfy the alleged scruples 
of her relations she required a written 
promise of marriage, which the king drew 
up and signed; but before delivering it 
to her, he called Sully into the gallery at 
Fontainebleau and put “this shameful pa- 
per” into his hands. On Sully’s return- 
ing it silently and coldly, the king told 
him to speak freely, assuring him that no 
offence would be taken, do or say what he 
might. “I obliged him to repeat this 
assurance several times, and even to seal 
it with a kind of oath: and then I took 
the paper out of his hands and tore it to 
pieces without saying aword.” “How!” 
exclaimed Henry, astonished at the bold- 
ness of this action, “ morbleu / what do 
you mean? I think you are mad.” “I 
am mad, I acknowledge, sire,” I replied, 
“and would to God I was the only mad- 
man in France!” Henry listened pa- 
tiently, giving no further vent to his an- 
er, but went straight to his closet, called 
or pen, ink, and paper, and came out in 
a few minutes with a fresh promise in his 
hand. This he delivered to the lady, who 
could never be induced to give it up, even 


when it was practically nullified by his 
second marriage, the negotiations for 
which were proceeding at the time. 
Queen Margaret had positively refused 
to assent to a divorce except ona distinct 
mg that she was not to be succeeded 


y Gabrielle. When this obstacle was 
removed, the marriage with Mary of 
Medicis was hurried on by the king’s 
trusty counsellors, who caused the articles 
to be drawn up and signed before he was 
made aware that they had definitively 
committed him. Sully undertook to com- 
municate what had been done. “As 
soon as I replied to his question from 
whence I came, ‘We come, sire, from 
marrying you,’ this prince remained a 
quarter of an hour as if he had been 
struck with a thunderbolt. At length re- 
covering himself like a man who has 
taken his resolution, ‘ Well,’ said he, 
rubbing his hands together, ‘well, depar- 
dieu / be it so; there is no remedy. If 
for the good of my kingdom I must 
marry, I must.’ ” 

He afterwards acknowledged that the 
fear of succeeding no better in his second 
than in his first marriage was the cause 
of his irresolution ; and his fear was well 
grounded, for his irregular amours were 
an insuperable bar to his living on terms 
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of confidential affection with a wife. Six 
days after the conclusion of the marriage 
at Florence he wrote to Henriette to sa 
that he should see her on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, and that he had kissed a hundred 
times a letter just received from her. 
The queen was brought to bed of the 
dauphin on the 27th of September, 1600. 
Three days afterwards the favorite, now 
Marquise de Verneuil, presented him 
with a son. A day or two before this 
event, he wrote to her, “ Don’t go to the 
jubilee. I shall see you, please God, to- 
morrow evening, and I shall cherish you 
as what I love most in the world, I say a 
thousand times more than myself.” 

The queen had none of his former 
queen’s reasons for being indulgent and 
accommodating: the favorite was too 
sure of her hold on him to put a bridle on 
her temper or to be sparing of her sar- 
casms, and we find him writing to Sully 
to complain that he is leading a most un- 
comfortable life between the two. After 
complaining that the new marquise had 
applied so coarse an epithet to his wife 
that he was tempted to box her ears, he 
says: “And notwithstanding, I should 
be sorry to use violence towards her, for 
she is most agreeable company when she 
chooses, and has always some donzs mots 
to make me laugh, which I never get at 
home, receiving from my wife neither 
company, nor enjoyment, nor consolation. 
She wears so cold and disdainful a mien 
when I come to caress, laugh, and trifle 
with her, that I am constrained to leave 
her in pique, and go to seek some recre- 
ation elsewhere.” 

“ Nothing,” says Sully, “would have 
been wanting to complete the unhappi- 
ness of these domestic quarrels, if Queen 
Margaret had borne part in them: this 
was the only misfortune that Henry es- 
caped: and certainly this princess merited 
the highest encomiums for the sweetness 
of her temper, her resignation, and (above 
all) her disinterestedness.” Subsequently 
to the divorce the best understanding 
prevailed between her and Henry, who 
went to visit her when she passed through 
Paris in 1605. After leaving Usson she 
occupied a palace in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, where she died, March 27, 1615. 

Henry’s letters abound in allusions to 
la chasse, of which he was passionately 
fond. He sends a despatch by a special 
messenger to Montmorency to announce 
the capture of a stag after a two hours’ 
run; and he writes to James the First of 
England to propose a conference on the 





art (as he terms it) with the view of pro- 
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moting their common enjoyment during 
the remainder of their lives and leaving 
it in an improved state to their children. 
The chief amusement provided for the 
court ladies at Foix was a bear-hunt, thus 
described by Sully :— 


Some of these animals tore the horses to 
pieces; others overthrew ten Swiss and as 
many fusileers; and one of them, who had 
been wounded in several places, mounting 
upon a rock, threw himself down headlong, 
with seven or eight hunters whom he held in 
his paws, and crushed them to pieces. 


Sully, although in many respects be- 
yond his age, partook largely of its cre- 
dulity. He seldom pauses to consider the 
probability of a reported incident. Thus 
he sets down as a fact that a drummer- 
boy, beating a parley, came. down unin- 
jured after being knocked twelve feet into 
the air by a cannon-ball which struck the 
ground from underhim. Several notable 
persons are described by Sully and his 
contemporaries as dying from an effusion 
of blood bursting forth simultaneously 
from every pore in the body. 

Great captains given to play have com- 
monly exhibited the same qualities at the 
gaming-table as on the battle-field. Not 
so Henry. He was not what is called a 
beau joueur; he was especially wanting 
in dash: he risked his money timidly, 


and betrayed too much exultation when 
he won, too much annoyance when he 


lost. His rate of play was startling. 
Bassompierre, speaking of the royal 
party, says: “ We remained several days 
at Fontainebleau playing the most furi- 
ous play ever heard of. There was not a 
day without the gain or loss of twenty 
thousand pistoles (two hundred thousand 
livres) at the least.” L’Estoile, referring 
to the same period, says that a Portu- 
guese, named Pimentel, gained more than 
a hundred thousand crowns in the court 
circle, to which the king contributed 
three hundred and forty thousand livres. 
It would seem from his letters to Sully 
that his Majesty sometimes played on 
credit: ¢.g. “I have lost at play twenty- 
two thousand pistoles (two hundred and 
twenty thousand livres), I beg you to pay 
them directly to Faideau, that he may dis- 
tribute them to the persons to whom I 
owe them.” “ August 20, 1609: Pay M. 
Edouard, Portuguese, fifty-one thousand 
livres on account of what I owe him at 
lay.” : 
¥ His taste for building had higher ob- 
jects than personal gratification, and con- 
duced largely to the improvement of his 
capital. He made important additions to 
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the Louvre and the Tuileries: he com- 
pleted the Pont Neuf: he planned and 
partly completed the Place Royale; and 
he framed highly useful regulations for 
the construction of new streets. In a 
letter, dated May 1607, he speaks of the 
extensive works in progress (amongst 
others) at St. Germain, Fontainebleau, and 
Monceaux. He spent large sums in the 
construction of canals, and conceived the 
design of connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Atlantic by water communica- 
tion. 

It was finely said by Thiers in one of 
his latest speeches that “religious toler- 
ation, well-practised and well-understood, 
is one of the noble conquests of the 
human mind, and this is the conquest of 
Henry IV.” This conquest is the more 
honorable to him because it was not owing 
to scepticism; and we must take into ac- 
count the opposition he encountered, as 
well as the personal danger he incurred 
from fanaticism. The registration of the 
Edict of Nantes was vehemently opposed, 
and a deputation from the Parliament and 
clergy waited on Henry to denounce the 
measure as ungodly and ignominious. 
His reply, rough and ready, is a fair spec- 
imen of his oratory : — 


I wish to inform you that it is my will that 
you register the edict which I have granted to 
the Huguenots. I gave it for the sake of 
peace, which, as I have obtained it abroad for 
my kingdom, it is my intention to establish 
within my realm. I know that factions have 
been formed in my Parliament, and that tur- 
bulent priests have been instigated to preach 
revolt. This was the way taken before the 
barricades, and which led to the assassination 
of the late king. Be sure that I will repress 
such doings. I will cut the root of faction 
and overthrow all preachers of sedition. I 
have overleapt the walls of many towns, and 
I will show you, gentlemen, that I can leap 
over barricades. Talk not to me of your zeal 
for the Catholic faith. I am more orthodox 
than you, being the eldest son of the Church, 
You deceive yourselves if you fancy you are 
ali-powerful with the pope: a despatch from 
me would get you all attached as heretics, if I 
thought fit. 


In the heat of the controversy M. de 
Vitry challenged Sully. On being in- 
formed of it, the king sent for M. de 
Vitry and warned him to select a good 
second as he himself intended to act as 
second to Sully. The seconds then fought 
as well as the principals: so that this 
intimation was a virtual prohibition of the 
duel. But it was an indirect sanction of 
the practice, which had been prohibited 
by royal edict. 
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His toleration was not confined to 
religious matters. He steadily refused to 
allow the prosecution of hostile speeches 
or writings, maintaining that the best 
mode of rendering them harmless was to 
let themalone. He was as ready to forgive 
as to own an error, and his clemency was 
overstrained; for it emboldened men like 
Biron to calculate on impunity. On be- 
ing told that an officer of the League 
whom he had loaded with benefits dis- 
liked him as much as ever, he said: “I 
will do him so much good as to compel 
him to love me in his own despite.” It 
was his favorite maxim that more flies 
might be taken with a spoonful of honey 
than with twenty tuns of vinegar. At the 
earnest and repeated solicitation of the 
pope, he consented to the re-establish- 
ment of the Jesuits, who were constantly 
encouraging plots against his life. 

When Henry had placed his finances 
on such a footing as to have a surplus in 
hand, got together a regular army, and 
made considerable progress in the work, 
afterwards completed by Richelieu, of 
bringing the great feudatories into strict 
subjection to the crown, he turned his 
attention to foreign policy ; and his grasp 
of mind is remarkable in the schemes he 
formed for securing the tranquillity of 
Europe and the paramount influence of 
France. He was actuated by no lust of 
conquest or vulgar ambition. “ Never,” 
he wrote, “for any consideration what- 
ever, will I espouse the defence of an un- 
just cause.” His grand conception was 
to form all the European kingdoms and 
states into a confederation or federal 
- republic, represented by a council, to 
resist the advance of the Ottoman power 
and administer an equitable system of 
international law. He was met halfway 
in this design, if not anticipated, by 
Queen Elizabeth, who proposed (through 


Sully) an association for the establish- 
ment of the balance of power, which 
should begin by humbling the house of 
Austria and confining Spanish dominion 


within the Pyrenees. On her death, 
Sully was despatched with a mission to 
James the First to propose an alliance, 
defensive and offensive, against Spain, 
with nearly the same ulterior objects. 
Finding the English king timid and irres- 
olute, Henry turned to the Protestant 
princes of Germany, and invited them to 
co-operate in emancipating the Low Coun- 
tries. Whilst they were hesitating, the 
death of the Duke of Cleves and Juliers 
gave rise to a complication strongly re- 
sembling the Schleswig-Holstein im- 
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broglio of 1863. The claims of the 
regular heirs, the elector of Brandenburg 
and the count of Neuberg, were sup 
ported by the Protestant princes; that 
of the Duke of Saxony by the emperor, 
who, as suzerain, arrogated the supreme 
decision, issued a decree of sequestration, 
and occupied a portion of the disputed 
duchies. Both parties appealed to Hen- 
ry, who expressed a strong desire to 
maintain the general peace and a readi- 
ness to act as umpire, announcing at the 
same time, that if “the creatures of Aus- 
tria,” under the pretext of empire, resorted 
to force, he should at once adopt the 
cause of the lawful heirs. 

It was broadly stated that he had an- 
other and less justifiable motive for pro- 
voking a war. In his fifty-seventh year 
he had contracted a violent passion for 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency; and 
Bassompierre, who had pretensions to 
her hand, reports Henry as saying to him, 
with a deep sigh : — 


Bassompierre, I will speak to thee as a 
friend. I am not only in love, but madly, 
desperately in love with Mademoiselle de 
Montmorency. If thou shouldst marry her, I 
should hate thee; should she love me, thou 
wouldst hate me. . . . 1 am resolved to marry 
her to my nephew, the Prince of Condé, and 
to have her in my family; she shall be the 
comfort and entertainment of my old age, 
which is coming on. I will give my nephew, 
who loves hunting a thousand times better 
than the ladies, a hundred thousand a year to 
amuse himself with. I shall desire no favor 
of her but her affection. 


He did marry her to the Prince de 
Condé, and was so prodigal of wedding 
presents to the bride and bridegroom that 
his object was palpable to the least dis- 
cerning and most charitable of his coun- 
cillors and court. The queen made no 
secret of her annoyance, and the young 
husband suddenly awakening to a true 
sense of his position, took the decided 
step of placing his wife beyond the reach 
of her royal admirer; who was at play in 
his closet with Bassompierre when news 
was brought that the prince had crossed 
the frontier into Flanders with a small 
retinue, one of whom carried the princess 
behind him on horseback. The king flew 
into a paroxysm of rage and grief, and 
vowed to get her back at any sacrifice ; a 
vow which. he repeated after ample time 
had been given him to cool down. When 
he inquired of the papal nuncio what was 
thought in Italy of the meditated war, and 
was plainly told that the princess was 





supposed to be the real object, he burst 
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forth with an oath, stronger than his usual 
ventre saint gris; “Yes, most —s 
I do want to have her back, and I will 
have her back; no one can or shall hinder 
it, not even God’s lieutenant on earth.” 

Sully treats the imputation as a calum- 
ny; and that the hope of recovering the 
lady was no more than an incidental in- 
centive, may be conceded to him. The 
length of time during which the war had 
been in contemplation, and the scale upon 
which it had been planned, supply ample 

roof that’ Henry’s main views and ob- 

jects were worthy of his fame. Their 
full development and probable justifica- 
tion by results were suddenly arrested by 
fate. 

The prevalent spirit of fanaticism, the 
constantly recurring plots against his life, 
and the habitual readiness with which 
recourse was then had to assassination, 
may account for many ominous sayings. 
and rumors, but the forebodings and fore- 
warnings, coinciding with the facts, came 
so thick and fast in this instance, as to 
afford some semblance of sanction to su- 
perstition and credulity. Thomassin, the 
most celebrated astrologer of the time, 
told Henry, in November 1609, to beware 
of the following May. The queen told 
him in excuse for her agitation: “I was 


dreaming somebody stabbed you with a 


knife on the staircase.” He had a secret 
presage which clung to him that he should 
not survive the coronation of the queen. 
“ Pardieu,” he exclaimed to Sully, after a 
deep reverie, “I shall die in this city: 
they will murder me here: I see plainly 
they have made my death their only re- 
source. It has been predicted to me that 
I should be killed at the first grand cere- 
mony in which I took part, and that I 
should die in a coach. Oh, this cursed 
coronation ! it will be my death.” 

The coronation, which took place on 
the 13th of May, went off quietly. On 
the 17th, being pensive and uneasy, he 
was recommended to take the air in his 
coach: as he was getting into it, he dis- 
missed the guards, saying he would have 
none about him. He was seated on the 
back with the Duc d’Epernon on his right 
and two other lords on his left. The 
coach was stopped by the meeting of two 
carts in a narrow street off the Rue St. 
Honoré, where Ravaillac, placing one 
foot on a spoke of the wheel, stabbed the 
king with a double-edged knife between 
the ribs, inflicting a slight wound. The 
king exclaiming “1 am wounded,” raised 
his arm, and left his side unguarded 
against a second stab, which went directly 
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to the heart. He expired, according to 
some, without a word, breathing a deep 
sigh: according to others, murmuring: 
“It is nothing.” 

Ravaillac’s account of himself, when 
interrogated, was that he was born at 
Angouléme, was between thirty-one and 
thirty-two years of age, had been em- 
ployed in soliciting lawsuits for fourteen 
years, and had been a lay brother of the 
Feuillants, whose habit he wore for six 
weeks. He avowed his chief motive to 
be that the king had not brought over the 
Huguenots to the true faith and was about 
to declare war against the pope. He 
said that he had conversed with priests 
and Jesuits touching the righteousness of 
his design, but that no one was privy to 
it. He repeated this assertion under tor- 
ture, and accepted absolution on the scaf- 
fold conditional on its truth. 

Henry was killed in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, the thirty-eighth of his 
reign as king of Navarre, and the twen- 
ty-first of his reign as king of France. 
We have already drawn attention to his 
warlike qualities. To place his superior- 
ity as a ruler in broad relief, it is only 
necessary to contrast the orderly and 
prosperous state of France when he died, 
with its distracted and impoverished 
state when, after his conversion, he prac- 
tically succeeded to the throne. The 
marvellous improvement effected in the 
intervening years was almost exclusively 
owing to the wise regulations which he 
originated or enforced. Till he and 
Sully organized a system of administra- 
tion, there was nothing worthy of the 
name. All was confusion, corruption, 
peculation, exaction, and waste. In ap- 
portioning the merit between the sover- 
eign and the minister, M. Guadet remarks 
that, “except in finance, Henry was the 
head to decide, Sully the arm to execute: 
that they thaveughly understood each 
other ; Henry doing hardly anything with- 
out consulting Sully, and Sully hardly 
anything except under the inspiration of 
Henry.” Referring to the letters he re- 
ceived from the king during and subse- 
quently to the expedition to Amiens in 
1597, Sully says: “I reckoned above 
three thousand, without taking in those I 
neglected to preserve or which have been 
lost through the carelessness of my sec- 
retaries.” 

Dr. Johnson commends Frederic the 
Great for being able to tell where a par- 
ticular bottle of wine was placed in the 
cellar. The same minute attention, com- 
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bined with vastness of design, was ob- 
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served in Henry. “ He was so extremely 
exact,” says Sully, “as to make me give 
him an account once a week of the money 
received and the uses it had been put to. 
He does not omit to remark that, in cast- 
ing some cannon, they wanted to rob him 
of a piece.” The only thing he neglected 
was his own personal comfort and equip- 
ment. Once, calling suddenly on his 
valet de chambre for an account of his 
wardrobe, he was told that he had only 
eight shirts, three of which were the 
worse for wear, and five pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. In a letter already quoted 
he describes himself as frequently not 
knowing where to look for a dinner. 

Equal justice, and strict obedience to 
the laws, are the indispensable condi- 
tions of national well-being and content. 
Henry set an excellent example in this 
respect. When he entered Paris as com- 
plete master in 1594, the baggage of one 
of his principal officers, De la Noue, was 
seized by the city sergeants for debts in- 
curred in the royal service. On the offi- 
cer complaining, he told him publicly: 
“La Noue, debts must be paid; I 
make a point of paying mine.” He then 
drew him aside, and (having no ready 
money) gave him some precious stones to 
redeem his baggage. It was traits like 
this that made him the idol of his people; 
and the popular instinct was right: for 
they show the soundness of his judgment 
as welt as the goodness of his heart. 
When press of business interfered with 
his religious duties, his excuse to the 
bishops was: “ When I am working for 
the public, it seems to me that I leave 
God for the sake of God.” He said of 
some dissolute dignitaries of the Church: 
“] should gladly do what they preach, 
but they little think I know all they do.” 

His dons mots and repartees abound. 
A famous Huguenot physician having 
turned Catholic, he said to Sully: “ My 
friend, your religion is very sick: the 
physicians give it over.” He say | 
asked a prelate who was discoursing sil- 
lily of war, to what saint the day was 
consecrated in his breviary. 

The spokesman of a deputation was 
prodigal of such phrases as “ O very be- 
nign!” “Overy magnificent!” “Overy 
merciful!” etc. “ Add,” interrupted Hen- 
ry, “and very weary.” Another began: 
“ Agesilaus, king of Laccedamon, sire,” 
— “did something extraordinary, no 
doubt,” continued Henry, “but he had 
dined, and I have not.” 

The municipal authorities of Paris hav- 
ing requested permission to levy a tem- 
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porary rate on the water supply, to de- 
fray the expenses of some meditated fes- 
tivities, he told them: “ Find some other 
expedient: it belongs to our Lord alone 
to turn water into wine.” 

His ordinary manner justified the re- 
mark of the lady who, after a court recep- 
tion, remarked that she had seen the 
king but not sa AZajesté. But this want 
or neglect of dignity was far from imply- 
ing want of delicacy or tact. He writes 
to Sully: ““ Don’t forget the two thousand 
crowns to M. le Grand (Bellegarde), 
whom I have told that it was you who re- 
minded me of it, so that he may feel 
obliged to you: for I wish to make all the 
world love you as I do.” His passions 
were naturally violent, but (with one ex- 
ception) he had obtained the complete 
a of them. There was an occa- 
sion when Grillon seemed bent on play- 
ing Clytus to his Alexander, and became 
so extravagantly insolent that it required 
a strong effort on the king’s part to avoid 
a catastrophe. 

Henry was essentially a man of action. 
The cares of state and the preoccupations 
of his lighter hours left no time for 
science or literature. But the bishop 
claims for him the credit of having pen- 
sioned the Cardinal du Perron, Scaliger, 
Casaubon, and other eminent men of 
learning, and M. Guadet quotes passages 
from the royal letters and addresses 
which are marked by singular felicity of 
expression and bold yet apt imagery; as 
when he writes to Chastelux : — 


J’espére que vous pourrez assembler en bref 
les forces du pays. Mon armée de dega ena 
grand besoin, je vous jure, et pour mon par- 
ticulier, n’attends rien plus que votre vue et le 
joyeux premier soleil qui brillera dans vos 
cuirasses. Sur ce, faites au contraire de la 
Bible, ne l’arrétez, mais l’avancez; ce sera 
miracle d’affection pour votre meilleur maitre 
et plus assuré ami. 


Or when he justifies an act of bounty 
to a faithful supporter : — 


Il est bien raisonnable que ceux qui tra- 
vaillent au ménage de mes affaires aient 
quelque avantage par-dessus ceux qui ne 
s’éveillent qu’ leur bruit. 


From the fost-mortem examination, it 
appeared that his life, left to its natural 


termination, would have beenlong. Had 
it been spared, he might have placed the 
affairs of Europe on a new basis, im- 
measurably advanced the cause of civil- 
ization, returned from a fresh career of 
victory to cultivate anew the arts of peace, 





and have given his name to his age, which 
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was the one thing wanting to place him 
above the Grand Monarque, — the only 
legitimate sovereign who is ever named 
alongside of him as the pride and glory 
of France. We learn with surprise from 
M. Guadet that sundry writers have 
drawn a parallel between the two: of 
whom it may be accurately said that the 
one undid the best of what the other had 
done,— witness the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes: that the one blighted 
all that the other had left in bloom, — wit- 
ness the condition of the people when 
Louis the Magnificent died. Indeed, the 
bare comparison will hardly be tolerated 
by any who look below the surface, who 
are not dazzled by tinsel, who can distin- 
guish between personal and borrowed or 
reflected lustre, who can count the cost 
of the splendors of Versailles, or strip 
its haughty creator of his plumes; and 
the French must be impervious to all 
sound principles of national economy as 
well as blind to all the true virtues of 
royalty, if they do not hail their fourth 
Henry as the best and greatest of their 
kings. 
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BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


WyYNYARD, meanwhile, had taken the 
road into the valley, making his way at a 
rapid pace through the little pine wood, 
and down a steep winding path, to the 
heart of the ravine. He passed the en- 
trance to Antoine Barbou’s house on the 
hill without noticing it, and was ee 
oblivious of the picturesque winding pat 


he had once helped Emmie West to climb, 


which led to the orange-tree house. The 
original purpose of his walk had entirely 
passed from his mind, and he was now 
only anxious to be alone with his own 
thoughts, and to find a spot where he 
should be free from every possibility of 
interruption before he proceeded to ex- 
amine the letters that had come into his 
possession by such a strange chance. 
Poor Ralph! The touch of the paper 
upon which his fingers had rested so long 
ago was like the unexpected clasp of a 
vanished hand held across a dark gulf of 
silence. But it was not that thought that 
kept Wynyard’s mind in a whirl of per- 
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| and agitation as he walked rapidly 
on. The prospect of having a last word 
from a lost friend, of receiving perhaps 
some small every-day request or triflin 

commission from one who had passe 

beyond the reach of service, would have 
been, not painful, but soothing, after the 
first shock of surprise was over. What 
really troubled Wynyard was the fact that 
these letters had been so long in coming 
to him. He hardly dared ask himself 
what motive had prompted the hand that 
dropped them into the bureau drawer out 
of his reach, possibly forever! He had 
heard the conversation between Madame 
de Florimel and Madame Dallon, and he 
understood quite distinctly that it was of 
Alma they spoke, and of what they ac- 
cused her. The impression had come to 
him through the tumult of emotion, awak- 
ened by the first sight of Ralph’s hand- 
writing, a muffled blow which he had re- 
ceived half-dreamily, half-stupidly at first ; 
then for a little while he fought hard 
against conviction, as the particulars re- 
lated grew clear in his memory, and he 
perceived how they fitted in with other 
circumstances, and brought a complete 
explanation of many enigmas. Next 
came back the impression left on his eye, 
rather than on his mind, by the writin 

on the half-sheet of note-paper, entangle 

between his letters, “ Your affectionate 
Constance Forest,” and something about 
a hint, and a wish. Ah, yes! and Con- 
stance Forest had been one of the first 
people to hear about Ralph’s death. Law- 
rence had told him that in his letter: the 
sentence hardly noticed at the time, re- 
curred to his memory now with a bitter 
significance. Hateful as the suspicion 
was, facts pointed too clearly towards it 
to be kept at bay any longer. Alma, then, 
had heard of Lord Anstice’s death some 
days before it was known to him. The 
tidings had evidently reached her in a 
letter from her sister on the very day they 
started on their journey up the mountain, 
and she had kept back his letters of that 
morning for fear they should convey the 
news to him too soon for her purpose. 
That was the explanation of her love 
confession by the river. She had known 
of his change of fortune all the time: 
when she shed those tears over her draw- 
ing that had moved him so deeply; when 
she had reproached him for misjudging 
her; when she had held up her tearful 
face for the betrothal kiss —it was the 
man who could make her a countess she 
had kissed, not her oldlove. Andhe had 
sometimes been such a fool as to imagine 
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that she had loved him the less for his 
prosperity; that her late shyness and 
coldness had arisen solely from disap- 
pointment that she had lost the chance 
of proving her love to be disinterested, 
and must consent to receive more than 
she had bargained for when she had ac- 
cepted him! He had deceived himself 
about her so far as that, and all the while 
she was rejoicing in having successfully 
maneeuvred, which was the first consider- 
ation with her. 

Wynyard came to a sudden pause in 
his rapid walk, as his mind reached this 
conclusion. He had been hurrying 
blindly on, as if rapid motion could carry 
him out of the reach of the conviction 
that was gaining on him. Now he stood 
still; the worst was here, in his mind, 
and in his heart. For a little while the 
dark floods of anger and pain over- 
whelmed him, his head swam round, and 
his eyes darkened, and he was forced to 
lean against the friendly trunk of an old 
olive-tree, while he wrestled with himself 
and strove to recover a degree of calm- 
ness. 

Once before his love had received, as 
he believed at the time, a death-blow; 
and he had felt as if all that was best in 
himself must die with it. He had then 
seemed to see his love, the ideal of his 
youth, stricken down, and lying dead, a 
cold, discrowned corpse, in his heart. 
Here again was the same pain, not so 
sudden or so sharp perhaps — for had 
Alma ever quite regained her old empire 
over his imagination? — but pfofounder, 
more despairing; for, crowned or dis- 
crowned, loved or unloved, she was to be 
his wife before the week was out. That 
faint silver bow inthe sky, which he could 
just see through the silvery olive-branch- 
es, would wax into their honeymoon! 
He must go to meet the day that ought to 
be the crowning day of his life with this 
doubt, this death in his heart, conscious 
all through his life of deceit, of rotten- 
ness, where he would fain trust most ut- 
terly. Wynyard tried hard to conquer 
his anger and the sense of injury he felt 
from having been so played upon, and to 
hush these into pity and forgiveness. 
Well, she should have what she had plot- 
ted to gain, and if the tender, adoring 
love, the high esteem, once hers, was now 
wounded to death, she would perhaps 
never discover the hurt to which it had 
been subject, never recognize it as a loss. 
Love had counted for nothing with her 
beside the wealth and the rank, that would 
be hers all the same. 





The gathering darkness in the ravine 
aroused Wynyard to a consciousness of 
where he was, and what had still to be 
done. He had determined to read Ralph’s 
letter before he returned to the chateau, 
while he was out of reach of Madame de 
Florimel’s kindly, if perhaps too inquisi- 
tive eyes; and he perceived that unless 
he betook himself to the task at once, 
there would not be light enough to make 
out the writing. The spot where he had 
stopped abruptly led to the end of the 
ravine, where the path turned, and sloped 
upwards through terraces of olives and 
belts of pines to the high mountain road 
above, and before he took the letters 
from his pocket he climbed the ascent to 
a point on the hillside where the rays of 
the setting sun still lingered. There he 
found a seat on the felled trunk of a pine- 
tree, and settled himself to read. At the 
moment this spot was somewhat less 
silent and solitary than all the rest of the 
road had been, for a flock of sheep and 
goats, led by a little shepherdess, had fol- 
lowed him up the ascent, and were now 
spreading over the brow of the hill. The 
barking of the dog, the tinkling of the 
sheep-bells, and the girl’s voice, some- 
times calling to her dog, sometimes break- 
ing out into a monotonous song, filled the 
air, and awoke the mountain echoes with 
a harmony of rustic sounds that contin- 
ued to be heard long after the last strag- 
gler of the flock had disappeared from 
sight. It was the very same flock of 
sheep Emmie West had watched coming 
down to the valley through the olive 
grove, eight months ago, on the evening 
when she left her careless girlhood be- 
hind her. They and their little guardian 
had made the ascent and descent from 
hilltop to valley every day since, tink- 
ling the same bells, singing the same 
song, without any sense of monotony. 

To the little shepherdess these eight 
months had been just like any other 
spring, summer, and autumn of her quiet 
life, bringing no changes but the neces- 
sary changes of the season; and there 
was nothing special in her thoughts to- 
day as she climbed and sang, except 
perhaps an under-consciousness that to- 
day was the day of the great féte, and that 
all the candles on the altars were lighted 
for benediction in the church below. 
That, with her, was cause enough for 
another louder repetition of the refrain of 
her canticle, as she gained the brow of 
the hill, and caught a distant glimpse of 
the church tower — “ Ave, ave, Maria!” 

The monotonous sounds seaching him 
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again and again had a soothing effect on 
Wynyard’s ear—bringing a sense of 
peace, of wider interests than his own, of 
some one above all, embracing all, on 
whom to rest, even if the framework of 
his own private existence was reeling 
around him — which steadied him for his 
reading. He first opened the larger 
packet, directed to him from his London 
chambers, and found, as he expected, 
among the collection of letters of no par- 
ticular interest, the telegram from Scot- 
land announcing his cousin’s death, anda 
letter from the friends with whom Mrs. 
Anstice was staying, urging him to come 
immediately to Scotland. He could not 
look at them without a question flashing 
through his mind as to how far the cir- 
cumstances of his life would have been 
changed if they had come to him in their 
natural course. He should certainly have 
obeyed the urgent letter that summoned 
him to Scotland, and hurried home by the 
most direct route, thus avoiding the 
mountain journey that had thrown him 
again with Alma. She would never prob- 
ably have given him that explanation of 
her relations to Horace Kirkman which 
he now believed to be untrue. The aura 
of that evening walk through the valley 
with the village bride, the scent of the 
— quince blossoms would have 
een lingering round his heart when he 
first realized his changed fortunes ; and 
the question that would have come spon- 
taneously — he knew it now — would have 
been, not how the change would affect 
Alma, but what sort of a look of wonder- 
ing love and glorified gratitude would 
dawn on Emmie West’s gentle, true face, 
when he told her about it, and asked her 
toshare it with him. It was worse than 
useless to picture that look now; he must 
never allow himself to realize that he had 
thrown away the true jewel to take the 
false. The past was past, and the possi- 
bilities of eight months ago could not be 
recalled now, any more than the reading 
of these words of Ralph’s, written in full 
strength and youthful vigor, could bring 
back the writer to the living world, and to 
the eager purposes and emotions that had 
pulsed in his heart while he indited them. 
It was a long letter for Ralph, Wynyard 
saw that, when he unfolded the sheet, 
written over, in the well-remembered 
dashing scrawl. What sort of revelation 
: the dead man’s last thoughts would it 

e ’ 


“DEAR WyNYARD,—Once more I 
write to you to help me out of a difficulty ; 
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you will call it the worst scrape I’ve ever 
got myself into as yet, and I answer tri- 
umphantly that at ail events it is the last 
I shall ever ask your good offices to tide 
me through. For I have taken unto my- 
self another helper and conscience-keeper, 
who will have to bear the responsibility 
of my escapades for the future. There! 
the murder is out—and I see the dark 
frown of alarm and anxiety that furrows 
your brow as you read. 

“Dear old fellow, you are in a great 
fright; you think I have done for myself 
altogether now, and that you and my 
mother will have to sit in sackcloth and 
ashes over me for the rest of your lives. 
Cheer up, and you will see ’tis not so bad 
when you come to look at it, as it sounds 
at first. I am married —it is true — mar- 
ried a month ago, and I have not had 
courage to tell my mother about it yet, 
but it is going to be the making of me; 
and I feel myself another man from the 
one you have known so long, as I write. 
Do you remember one evening last No- 
vember, when you and I got involved in 
a street row, in which a young lady was 
knocked down and injured? Do you re- 
member her sister, the pale, blue-eyed 
girl we had noticed before the row began ? 
Perhaps not, for I recollect you had noth- 
ing to the purpose to say about her, when, 
a little time before you went abroad, I 
turned the conversion on the two Miss 
Moores, intending to throw out a feeler. 
I should, perhaps, have confided in you 
then, if you had shown more discrimina- 
tion, and a clearer impression of the indi- 
viduality of the little red-haired sister, as 
you chose to call her. It is she who is 
my wife now; we were married in London 
on the fifth of last month, at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Marylebone, and you must not 
suppose that the secrecy with which I 
have conducted my grand coup is due in 
the smallest degree to my being ashamed 
of my choice. I glory in it, and would 
have the whole world to know, except my 
mother; the only person, you will say, 
who has any right to complain of not 
having been consulted beforehand. Well, 
you know her, and you know how utterly 
useless it would have been to hope for 
her consent or sympathy. What is more, 
I had always, whenever such a thought 
as marriage crossed my mind, set m 
heart on having just such a mufti wed- 
ding, and just such a honeymoon journey 
as | absolutely attained. Don’t ever let 
us say again that nobody ever realized the 
summit of his wishes. I don’t deserve 
such happiness, that’s the truth. It has, 
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you will be glad to hear, opened my eyes 
a little to my own shortcomings, and 
caused me to make sundry resolutions, of 
which this letter to you is the first-fruit. 
You see I want to cut off from myself all 
chance of retreat, in case, when I am with 
my mother, and find her hard to come 
over, I should be disposed to repent m 
present purpose, and revert to my origi- 
nal design of keeping my marriage quiet 
for a year or two. It would be the best, 
or at all events, the pleasantest course for 
me, if my conscience and Christabel 
would let me stick to it. You will keep 
me up to the mark, I know, and I hope 
be sufficiently interested and excited by 
what I have told you to make it conven- 
ient to hurry back to England, and come 
on here as soon as you can to see the end 
of the game. My mother has perhaps 
told you that she left Leigh two months 
ago, in a fit of high disgust with me, for 
my frequent absences from home, and 
other misdemeanors. I was courting 
Miss Christabel Moore, you see, at the 
time, in the orthodox guise of a young 
artist, vide the ‘Lord of Burleigh,’ and 
could not be expected to keep up appear- 
ances in other quarters. My mother 
went off to stay with her friends the Mac- 
phersons, who, for the last two summers 
have, on her invitation, occupied my old 
fishing-lodge at Tarver, and effectually 
shut me out of it. As that is about the 
worst possible place for my poor mother 
to go to, in her present state of health, 
there she went, to spite me, I suppose, 
and bring me to my senses. And so the 
other day, on returning from my quiet 
wedding journey, I found a telegram to 
say she was taken worse, and wanted me 
to come to her at once. I hope the in- 
creased illness is only an overture to 
reconciliation, but I can’t be sure; and 
any way I am sorry for the delay, and 
have hurried on at inconvenient speed to 
lessen it, as far as possible. 

“]T write this letter while I am waiting 
at the little inn at Strome for a boat to 
take me across, and shall give my letter 
to the waiter to post before I sail. After 
that I shall look for you to put in an ap- 
omy at Tarver shortly, and, as I said 

efore, keep me up to the mark. You 


may wash your hands after that, of your 


Benedict cousin, “ ANSTICE. 
“P.S.—I long for you to see HER, 
Christabel. She does not know yet that 
I am anything but a rather unsuccessful 
artist, whom she will have, all her life, to 
keep up tohis work. Though you mayn’t 
believe it, I dread telling her the truth 
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almost as much as I dread telling my 
mother, lest my courting and winning and 
marrying her in character should not 
seem so legitimate a joke to her, as it 
did to me when I planned it. She is 
worth a hundred of me, remember that, 
and stand up for her, through thick and 
thin everywhere, and before every one 
whenever you have the chance, ‘an you 
love me.’” 


Before Wynyard reached the last 
words the shock of surprise was over, and 
his thoughts were busied, looking back 
through a variety of small incidents and 
signs that had come under his notice dur- 
ing the past year. With the light of this 
sudden revelation on them, they now 
seemed significant enough to have pre- 
pared him for the news, or, indeed, to 
oo brought it to his knowledge long ere 
this. 

Christabel Moore —the dull, drizzling 
November evening of Katharine Moore’s 
accident, with all its varied incidents, 
flashed back on his memory with more 
vividness of interest than the reality had 
had at the time. It was the beginning of 
his intimacy with the Wests, of a great 
deal else it seemed, but the bearing of 
what he had just read on his own future 
fortunes did not suggest itself yet. He 
was not ready for that; his thoughts 
were busily engaged in an effort to 
straighten out the past, and make its 
mysteries plain. Yes, this was the true 
explanation of the appearance of the 
Moores at Leigh, and of their interest in 
Mrs. Anstice. He recalled an expression 
he had seen on Katharine Moore’s face 
one day, when Mrs. Anstice had been 
speaking of her son, and it struck him 
at the time to be too full of pity and com- 
prehension to be natural, coming from a 
stranger. The little pictures, too, so full 
of suggestion, the poor widowed bride 
had consoled herself by painting and 
sending to her fellow-mourner, whom it 
seemed she dared not or did not choose to 
approach in any other way. This news 
accounted, too, for some words spoken by 
Katharine Moore on the last occasion 
when he had seen her, on the day after 
Mrs. Anstice’s death. 

Wynyard had thought them, at the time, 
rather uncalled-for generalities against 
confidence in worldly prosperity, and the 
need in all human lives of preparedness 
for change, and had only accounted for 
Katharine Moore’s addressing them to 
him on the supposition that her affection 
for Mrs. Anstice made her take it amiss 
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that he should stick to his intention of 
starting on his journey to Italy immedi- 
~— ter the funeral. 

er warning words and evident wish 
for the postponement of his marriage took 
afresh significance now, with this light 
on them, and brought him at last to the 
perception of a possible vital concern of 
his own in this new aspect of affairs. 
Then he remembered the letter from 
Katharine Moore, which the facteur had 
placed in his hands that day, and taking 
it out of his pocket, prepared to read it, 
with a foreknowledge in his mind of what 
it had to tell him. It did not surprise 
him that the letter began — 


“DEAR Mr. ANSTICE,— The last ten 
days have been a time of bitter anxiety 
for me, ending in such an overwhelming 
grief, that I have hardly power left to re- 
proach myself, as perhaps I ought, for 
not having managed to see you before 

ou left Leigh, which I had fully intended. 
} make the first effort I am capable of 
to write to you, and I trust the letter will 
reach you a sufficiently long time before 
your approaching marriage to give you 
the time you will want for the considera- 
tion of its contents. Nothing I can now 
say will avail to lessen your right to re- 
proach me for having kept the intelligence 
I have to give so long from you; I must 
bear your blame without any hope of for- 
giveness. The dead you will not reproach 
or blame, and so I will tell you at once 
that my beloved sister, Christabel An- 
stice, died in my arms yesterday evening, 
after having, a few hours before, given 
birth to a son, who is the posthumous 
child of your cousin Ralph, to whom she 
was privately married in the April of this 
year. The child is living, and, as far as 
we can judge at present, likely to live. 
My sister has left in writing full particu- 
lars of her marriage, and an explanation 
which I trust you will think sufficient, of 
her motives for continuing to conceal it 
after her husband’s death. This, and 
other papers in connection with her 
affairs, 1 shall be ready to place in your 
hands whenever you shall ask for them. 
My sister learned from her husband to 
trust ti utterly, and in this faith, sup- 
ported by my own knowledge of — 
character, I fearlessly confide my little 
nephew’s interest to you. He has no 
friends in the world but youandme. My 
sister expressed a last wish to be buried 
near her husband. Ida not urge the 
request, as it may be out of your power to 
grant it on so shorta notice. I leave it 
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with you, feeling sure that you will do 


what you can to help me. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“KATHARINE MOORE.” 


The sunshine had left the side of the 
hill, and there was barely light enough to 
make out the words, when Wynyard fin- 
ished reading this last of his letters, but 
it was still a long time before he be- 
thought himself of leaving his seat upon 
the pine-stump, and beginning his walk 
back to the chateau. He was not think- 
ing actively all this time, nor even feeling 
very vividly, his prevailing sensation was 
that of one who, fancying himself other 
than he is, comes back to the sober real- 
ities of everyday life, and turns with 
relish to substance after so much shadow. 
Eight months — or was it only an hour? 
Was he like the barber in the “ Arabian 
Nights ” who dipped his head into a basin 
of water, and lifted it out again to find 
that in the interval he had lived through 
a year of sultan life, and was a barber 
again? As Wynyard sat looking down 
from the summit of the pine wood, over 
the valley of La Roquette, spread out far 
down beneath his feet, he could almost 
have believed something of the kind, and 
relegated all the events that had befallen 
him since he had last climbed the brow of 
the hill from the ravine, to the phantas- 
magoria of an uneasy dream. He had 
never really been what he seemed, never 
really owned any of the possessions that 
he fancied were his—no more Alma’s 
heart than anything else —it had all been 
an unreality, alla mistake together. He 
found to his surprise that he could just 
then bear to let the shadows go, with 
astonishingly little pain. The station and 
wealth that he had called his own half an 
hour ago, had not taken any very strong 
hold on him during the short time he had 
enjoyed them; they had always seemed 
more or less alien to his true life, and he 
had even occasionally looked back with 
regret to the self-chosen career on which 
he had once entered with such high hopes, 
and such a joyful sense of independence. 
As for the promised wife who had come 
to him with the rank and wealth—he 
had suffered so much a few minutes ago 
from the thought of marrying her, while 
the discovery of the deceit was rankling 
in his mind, that the prospect of release 
from an engagement entered into on false 
pretences could only appear in the light 
of a reprieve from misery to both of them. 
As long as he could give Alma what she 
had longed for, he would have felt bound 
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to keep his word to her. He had loved 
her deeply once, however thoroughly he 
just now felt disabused of his love, and 

e would not have disappointed her and 
shamed her before the world, while he 
could give her what she valued so highly 
as to sell her truth for it. But now that 
all the glamor had vanished like a puff of 
vapor, what injustice could there be in 
reclaiming what she had never truly 
taken, what she had once turned away 
from, with indifference, if not contempt? 

It was well, Wynyard thought, that the 
path before him was so plain. If he had 
learned nothing but the news contained 
in Ralph’s and Katharine Moore’s letters, 
how his heart would have bled for Alma 
to-night! He would have known even so, 
that the collapse of his greatness would 
have been a severer blow to her than to 
himself, but he would not on that account 
have given her up. 

The burden of decision would then 
have remained with her; she would have 
had to make up her mind whether to 
marry him in his changed circumstances, 
or to bear the onus of breaking an en- 

agement a few days before marriage. 
ynyard did not for a moment doubt 
which way her true wishes would turn, or 
that if, swayed by considerations of the 
moment, she had married him, the result 
would have been an unhappy one, a life 
of discontent, possibly bitterness for them 
both. It was well that he had it in his 
power to save her and himself from such 
a contingency, to tell her that he was 
aware of the false assumption under 
which the engagement had been entered 
upon, and that since she had accepted an 
earl, he held her free from any tie to 
Wynyard Anstice. 

So far, the immediate future was a little 
plainer than it might have been; yet how 
he wished those eight months really had 
been drcam months; that he could wake 
up and find himself situated precisely as 
he had been on that soft summer evening, 
when the scent of the May roses and the 
orange blossoms had filled the air, and 
Emmie West’s eyes had betrayed to him 
her confiding, innocent love ! 

A growing chill in the air roused him 
at last to a perception of the length of 
time he had spent in these musings. 
The last rose tint had passed from the 
mountains, and all the valleys lay in deep 
shadow when he began his fan: A home, 
and with the renewed energy that came 
with motion, came also a keener sense of 
pain, a more vivid realization of all that 
was involved for himself and others in 





the news he had just learned. No, the 
situation as it was eight months ago was 
far from being restored. Poor Ralph! 
poor Christabel Moore! whose pale face 
dawned back upon his memory, sweet 
and wan like the crescent moon begin- 
ning to show a wintry splendor in the 
sky — poor Christabel Anstice, who had 
slipped away without giving him an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling her ‘husband’s last 
request in her favor! Might not her fate 
have been different if she had known of 
that letter which ought to have reached 
him eight months ago? It would cer- 
tainly have been different with him; he 
would have escaped much mortification 
and embarrassment in the career on 
which he was now thrown back, and which 
he certainly should not be able to take up 
at the point where he had left it. Above 
all, he would not have had the galling 
sense of having been deceived and made 
a dupe of, which would always embitter 
his memory and rankle in his mind. It 
was hard to forgive even though it was 
Christmas-day, and the féte lights were 
only now being put out on the altars of the 
little church below; and the canticles 
he had heard in the morning, “ Good- 
will and peace, peace and good-will,” 
kept striving to make themselves heard 
through the angry tumult of his thoughts. 
Eight months ago he had suffered 
indeed; he had been disenchanted of 
first hopes and first love, but not beyond 
power of renewal — there had still been 
breaths of spring to which his heart could 
open. He had then been free, at least, 
from the deep distrust of others and the 
self-contempt that threatened him now. 
The bank covered with cactus leaves, 
jagged and flowerless, with the bare 
pomegranate hedge above, caught his eye 
as he passed, and brought a stinging rec- 
ollection of the early desolate days when 
it had first photographed itself on his 
memory. All the discontents and disap- 
pointments of his life rose up and threat- 
ened to overwhelm him with bitterness in 
that dark hour. If Emmie had suffered, 
she was avenged. Then came back a 
recollection of the look of victory and 
peace on her face, which he felt put her 
as far above him as Alma had sunk be- 
low, inhis esteem. His eyes were opened, 
but only to his own discomfiture, and to 
a sense of loss and shame which looked 
as if it would be endless. Yes, it was 
hard to forgive : it was winter in the land- 
scape, and winter in his heart as he 
strode down the hill and through the 
silent village to the magnolia terrace, 
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where the trees looked dark and almost 
funereal in the faint moonlight. 

It was not till he was close upon home 
that he remembered the Cairngorm 
brooch which he ought to have given to 
Madame Antoine Barbou that afternoon ; 
and if there had been any hope of finding 
the good people of the valley awake 
at that hour he would willingly have 
retraced his steps the whole way to 
remedy his forgetfulness, so distasteful 
did the idea of going indoors and facing 
Madame de Florimel appears to him at 
the moment. 


CHAPTER XL. 
FAREWELL. 


MADAME DE FLORIMEL was accus- 
tomed to make something of a ceremony 
of her Christmas dinner, even when she 
had to eat it alone, and the prospect of 
sharing it this year with an English guest 
and a relation had given zest to her prepa- 
rations. The turkey, fattened under her 
own directions, the plum-pudding, con- 
cocted under her own eyes, the relics of 
family plate from the old mansion at 
Leigh, which had accompanied her to La 
Roquette, and been aired only on great 
occasions since, —all had been duly or- 
dered and arranged ; and: madame’s anx- 
iety for Wynyard’s return arose as much 
from care for the well-being of the dinner 
as from curiosity about the cause of his 
long absence. When he made his appear- 
ance at last, and she saw by her first 
glance at his face that whatever might be 
the news he had to tell it was something 
that had moved him deeply, and would 
require a great deal of talking about, she 
was ready to fall in with his suggestion 
that they should adjourn to the dining- 
room at once and eat their meal in peace, 
before any questions were asked. 

As the dinner went on, Wynyard fell 
more and more kindly into the spirit of 
the entertainment. Madame de Florimel 
had too much tact to make any allusion 
to his own affairs; and the talk about 
hers, in which he forced himself to take 
part —the praises of Joseph Marie, the 
village gossip, the little every-day inci- 
dents of the quiet routine life Madame de 
Florimel found sufficient for her happi- 
ness — made precisely the sort of talk 
that was most soothing at the moment, 
and helped him better than anything else 
could have done to struggle out of the 
bitter mood into which he had fallen. 
Here was some one whose life had been 
marred by deeper disappointments and 
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infidelities than he had experienced, and 
who had contrived to keep a fresh, youth- 
ful heart and kindly faith through all. 
Here was the evidence of victory over 
pain, of sweet drawn from bitter, that 
ought to shame a fainting heart into cour- 
age. So, at least, Wynyard felt, looking 
across the dinner-table in the shabby, 
half-furnished sa/le & manger, towards 
Madame de Florimel’s spirited old face, 
as she held up her glass to him, and 
drank good-will and prosperity to her 
neighbors, to their olive-grounds and 
vineyards, and poultry-yards, in a bumper 
of her own wine. 

When they returned to the salon Wyn- 
yard put a fresh log on the fire, drew ma- 
dame’s chair in front of it, and, taking 
his seat beside her, began cheerfully 
enough, — 

“Well, madame, let us hope your law- 
yer — whoever he may be —is skilful 
enough to make successive alterations in 
your will without leaving it a trap for fu- 
ture litigation, for I believe you will have 
to add a new clause, rescinding your late 
disposition of Terres Blanches, and re- 
turning to your first intention after all. 
That, at least, is what I think will be the 
effect on you of the news /a fermitre 
turned out of her cork-drawer this after- 
noon.” 

Madame de Florimel took a long con- 
sidering look in his face before she spoke. 

“ So,” she said slowly, at last, “that is 
it, then. Ralph is not dead, and has sent 
news of himself after all. I have had 
conjectures of the sort all along, and 
never been able to feel that you, my poor 
Wynyard, were really Lord Anstice. A 
disappearance of a year or two, and a 
sudden return as be just what one 
might have expected of Ralph — the sort 
of practical joke he would like to play 
upon us all.” 

“No, no! nothing so dramatic; you 
forget that the letter is eight months’ old ; 
nothing so good as dear old Ralph’s com- 
ing back — only a miserable little posthu- 
mous heir, who will keep us all in sus- 
pense and anxiety for the next twenty-one 
years, and never be worth half as much 
as his father after all—not so pleasant, 
at all events. There, read Ralph’s letter 
first, and then this one, and tell me what 
you think of it.” 

Madame de Florimel interspersed her 
reading with many half-articulate excla- 
mations of surprise, pity, and indignation, 
but when she had finished, she refolded 
the sheets, and, returning them to Wyn- 
yard in silence, sat looking at the fire, for 
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once too much overwhelmed with disap- 
pointment to express herself with her 
usual volubility. Wynyard laid his hand 
over the soft, finely-wrinkled fingers that 
lay half-hidden by her lace mittens on her 
knee, and said, “Cheer up, madame! 
things are not so bad as might be, when 
one comes to look at them. There will 
be a long minority, remember — and you 
are the nearest, no, the only, female rela- 
tion on our side. You will have to come 
to England and educate that baby. And 
only consider the good you and Joseph 
Marie might do, during twenty-one years’ 
reign at Leigh! The secrets in husbandry 
aad management you will impart to the 
ignorant tenant farmers on the estate, 
and their still more ignorant wives —it 
will be something to live for.” 

“ Wynyard, don’t.” 

“Nay, dear madame, you must do me 
the justice not to be too compassionate 
over me. If two experiences of the 
changes in public favor that follow such 
marked vicissitudes of fortune don’t em- 
bitter me into a misanthrope, I really 
think I ought to be a great man.” 

“] was not thinking of you; you would 
not let me congratulate you, and I am not 

oing to condole with you. It is not as if 
Leigh had remained just as I knew it, 
before it was vulgarized by my poor 
cousin’s wealth and the habits and tastes 
he brought there with him from his old 
associations. I have never coveted the 

osition as he had made it for you. You, 
f yourself, will do quite as well, and be 
of as much real consequence in the world, 
with Terres Blanches; but — poor Miss 
Rivers !” 

Wynyard winced, and a bitter smile 
came on his face. 

“Yes, you do well to pity her; you un- 
derstand her well, I see —better than I 
did. She is to be pitied, since a chance 
of being made a countess does not come, 
even to such a beauty as Miss Rivers, 
everyday. Yet there is some consolation 
for her, too, in the way things have fallen 
out; the news might have come a week 
after instead of a week before the wed- 
ding; and as it is the game will not be 
altogether up for her. She must resign 
Leigh since the present possessor is only 
a week old. But there are other fine 

laces in the world, and I have no doubt 
if she goes the right way to work she will 
have Mr. Horace Kirkman — with Golden 
Mount in his gift — at her feet again, long 
before another year is out.” 

Madame de Florimel turned from the 
fire to look him fully in the face, and, as 


he met her keen, inquiring eyes, he felt 
sorry for the bitterness with which he had 
spoken; he had not meant to betray his 
discovery of Alma’s purpose in hiding the 
letters to any one, least of all to Madame 
de Florimel, who was sure to be eager 
enough in following out any hints to her 
disparagement, and already had the clue 
in her hand. While he sat thinking what 
he could say to soften the effect of his 
hasty outburst, Madame de Florimel 
showed him that his remorse was need- 
less, since her surprise was caused by 
nothing else than finding him as well in- 
formed as herself. She got up, took a 
little slip of paper from the ledge on the 
high carved mantel-shelf where it had 
been carefully deposited, unfolded it, and 
held it before his eyes. 

“T have been hesitating all this after- 
noon whether to show you this or not; 
but now I have no doubt that you had 
better read and have your eyes opened. 
It is the half sheet of note-paper that was 
found with the letters in the cork-drawer. 
You are too quick to miss its meaning, 
so I will spare you my comments; read 
and understand, that I may not be obliged 
to put into words what it has told me.” 


“I do so want one of us to be quite 
happy. 
“Your affectionate sister, 
“ CONSTANCE FOREST.” 


Wynyard read the sentence on the 
paper aloud, with a sob in his voice. 
Madame de Florimel drew her chair a 
little closer to him. 

“* Quite happy,’” she said; “ that is — 
rich, and a countess, with a man of whom 
she could feel a degree of affection on 
other accounts. Wynyard, don’t be too 
sorry that you cannot give her the perfect 
happiness she looked for when she ac- 
cepted you. It would not have lasted, 
believe me, even for her; and I cannot 
imagine you even tolerably content in a 
marriage entered into with such views. 
You would have found out which part of 
the bargain was held of most account by 
your wife, sooner or later, and — you are 
an Anstice like myself —don’t 1 know 
how hard it wouid have gone with you? 
Better live alone, if, indeed, there should 
be any necessity for living alone, than 
with some one you are continually tempted 
to despise !” 

“A million times better,” Wynyard 
answered. “Don’t be afraid, madame; 
we are quite in accord about what has to 
be done. There will be no wedding for 
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my mind about that, before I left the 
pine wood above Terres Blanches this 
afternoon. No, do nottake the tell tale 
paper out of my hand; it is neither yours 
nor mine. I shall restore it to its right- 
ful owner to-morrow, and let it once more 
tell its own story. It will again save 
words that had better not be spoken.” 

“You must not see her, Wynyard; 
take my advice as you would a mother’s. 
I have had sorrowful experience enough 
in my life, and have learned this one 
thing at least, that when two people who 
have loved each other are finally disen- 
chanted, there is nothing so effectual to 
intensify their pain as meeting to talk 
about it. If, as is often the case, a good 
deal of surface emotion is called forth, 
and a kind of reconciliation patched up, 
which yet can never put things on the old 
footing, what is that but a miserable 
lengthening out of the struggle, and_in- 
tensification of bitterness in the final 
rupture when it comes? On the other 
hand, if you confront each other only to 
show how hopelessly the old love is dead, 
you have given a stab to past recollec- 
tions that you will regret more and more 
as years pass on. Believe one who has 
suffered from such interviews, and spare 
ge rae and her all you can. Write to 

er, instead of meeting her at San Remo 
to-morrow, and inclose the letters that 
have lain so long in Madame Dallon’s 
bureau drawer. Miss Rivers must surely 
sometimes have had a little curiosity 
about them, since she put them away 
there. She deserves to have it satisfied 
after eight months of suspense.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, madame, it does 
not become you after all those good wishes 
to your neighbors on Christmas evening. 
Yes, you are right, we shall not meet; I 
will send her the letters with this strip of 
paper between them, just as Madame 
Dallon gave them to me. An hour or 
two ago I felt as if I should like to con- 
front and shame her; but now — far /— 
it is enough; there is sufficient mortifica- 
tion before her without that. I will go 
back to Leigh, and see if there is yet time 
to arrange for poor little Countess Anstice 
to have her last wish, and lie in our dreary 
mausoleum beside her husband of a 
month. That’s about the only thing I 
can do to fulfil poor Ralph’s request, and 
it will be well to begin at once by putting 
things on a right footing; so you see it 
will be a funeral instead of a wedding that 
we Anstices shall begin the year with. 
Our white days are not to be yet; let us 
talk about other people’s white days. 





Was it Bertrand fi/s or Merle fre who, 
you said, was going to buy that little piece 
of ground of me, below the bosquet, and 
build a mazsonnette upon it?” 

They tried, both of them, to bring the 
conversation back to La Roquette inter- 
ests, and to discuss them as earnestly as 
they had done a little while ago, but the 
effort was too great, their hearts were too 
full; and by degrees the talk glided into 
more natural channels —the changed 
aspect of affairs at Leigh; Wynyard’s 
own prospects in the future; the young 
dead mother, whom Wynyard, in obe- 
dience to Ralph’s last wish, tried hard to 
defend against Madame de Florimel’s 
indignation ; the baby heir and his aunt, 
whose letter, on second perusal, Madame 
de Florimel approved, and whom she 
already began to look upon with interest, 
as joint guardian and educator with her- 
self of the future head of the house of 
Anstice. The well-built-up logs of the 
wood fire blazed and fell apart, and smoul- 
dered into white ashes, while these topics 
followed one another, till at last the Louis 
Quatorze clock on the mantel-piece 
chimed an hour that quite startled and 
scandalized Madame de Florimel. Its 
midnight chimes had probably not been 
heard previously by mortal ears for a 
generation back. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
CHRISTMAS AT SAN REMO. 


“Ts that really the bridal wreath that 
Madame Elise sent for you to wear in 
September, Alma? I should not have 
thought it possible that lying by, carefully 
packed in a box, for three months, could 
have made it look so fassée. And the 
lace puffings on the dress— Ward may 
say what she likes, but I can’t help sus- 
pecting that trimmings are worn a shade 
higher now. Turn round again, Alma, 
and let me look at you from the other 
side.” 

Lady Rivers was lying on a couch be- 
fore a wood fire, in her dressing-room at 
San Remo, and Alma stood before her, 
crowned and veiled, with the light of two 
lamps judiciously disposed on opposite 
stands, falling on the dazzling white folds 
of her bridal dress. 

Ward, who had just disinterred the 
weddin here el 3 from a box where 
she had bestowed them the day when the 
news of Frank’s death had arrived, was 
kneeling at Alma’s feet drawing out the 
long train, and the lace puffings, in an 
anxious effort to smooth away some 
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creases that disgraced her skill as a 
packer; and two or three of the women 
servants of the hotel, who had scented 
the trying on of bridal finery, were stand- 
ing near the door, holding up their hands 
in admiration of Alma’s tall, white-robed 
figure and veiled head, as seen from be- 
hind. The face was turned towards her 
mother’s couch, and to judge by its effect 
on Lady Rivers, could not have been so 
satisfactory. 

“It’s very distressing,” that lady re- 
sumed, after a lengthened gaze, “and I’m 
sure I don’t know what to do. When 
Mrs. Stamer’s daughter went out to be 
married in India, and took her wedding 
dress with her, I condoled with her moth- 
er on the mortification she must feel at 
the idea of her daughter being married in 
a dress that had been turned out of the 
milliner’s hands three months before ; but 
I little thought then of experiencing a 
similar inconvenience in my own family. 
I really can’t compliment you, Alma, I 
don’t know whether it’s the wreath, or the 
height of the trimmings; but there is a 
something, a want of freshness in the 
general alinct that disappoints me sadly.” 

“Let us hope that Lord Anstice will 
not be so critical,” Alma answered in a 
somewhat weary tone. “I doubt whether 
he will notice it; freshness is perhaps 
hardly the effect he will look for in me at 
my wedding.” 

“What nonsense, Alma, as if waiting 
three months would make any difference 
in you, at your age! I can’t think what 
has made you take to saying such self- 
depreciatory things. If the season were 
a little further advanced, now, if it were 
February instead of December, we might 
have made you a wreath of real orange- 
blossoms, and looped up the lace in front 
with sprays of natural flowers, just to 
= a different character to the dress. I 

ate going back to old things.” 

“J don’t think you are singular there, 
mamma,” said Alma, “‘a great many peo- 
ple find it unsatisfactory, Ifancy. I begin 
to doubt whether it ever answers. How- 
ever, I hardly think that waiting till Feb- 
ruary for the real orange-blossom would 
answer in my case.” 

“We might get the blossoms even now, 
if we took a little pains about it,” Lady 
Rivers continued in a ruminating tone, 
without noticing Alma’s interruption. “1 
remember Emmie West talked of mak- 
ing a natural wreath for a girl at La Ro- 
quette, who was going to be married, and 
1 can’t help thinking that one of the kind 
would suit you better than that crushed 
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artificial thing of Madame Elise’s; you 
don’t know how large and fine the sprays 
of orange-blossoms are, one can get here.” 

Yes, Alma did know. As her mother 
spoke, the exact shape and size of a spray 
of orange-blossoms came back to her 
memory. She saw it lying in the sun- 
shine, on the garden out of La Roquette, 
and herself coming down the steps from 
the chd/et, picking it up and inhaling its 
fragrance, while the /facteur was still 
on his way down the road, his letter-bag 
on his back—the spray that Emmie 
West was to have worn if Uncle West 
had not died so opportunely, and she had 
not come to La Roquette just in time to 
stand on those steps, and take in the let- 
ters on that particular morning. She had 
never voluntarily inhaled the scent of 
orange-flowers since. Wynyard would 
give her a bouquet of them next week, but 
she need not keep it in her hand more 
than a few minutes, or multiply the odor 
about her person more than could be 
helped. 

“No, no,” she said, impatiently, “ real 
flowers never do suit me, they always 
die directly I put them on. I am too 
artificial a person for anything but Ma- 
dame Elise’s performances. Ward and I 
will try to re-model this one, so as to sat- 
isfy you before the day comes, if it does 
come.” 

“Of course it will come next week. 
You had a telegram from Paris to an- 
nounce Wynyard’s arrival there, and he 
will be at La Roquette to-night. What 
can you mean, Alma?” 

“Not much, perhaps,” said Alma, 
“only that I am tired of standing up in 
my finery’ between the lamps and the 
wood fire. I am sorry you don’t like me, 
mother,” she added, in a softer tone; 
stooping down towards the couch and 
kissing Lady Rivers’s hectic cheek; “I 
hoped I was giving you a pleasure on 
Christmas-eve, by consenting to be 
dressed up for you to see.” 

Lady Rivers’s face took a piteous ex- 
pression, and she threw her arms round 
her daughter, and clung to her with a ca- 
ressing, dependent clasp, such as Alma 
had never known from her before. 

“Oh, my dear! I know I ought to be 
satisfied,” she whispered, sobbing. “I 
know it ought to be a proud day, and a 
happy one to me, when I see you dressed 
up for such a marriage as you are going to 
make. If any one had told me a year 
ago that things would end for you as they 
are ending —that you would marry a 
man we can all of us like, your father and 
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all, who was also as rich, and in as good 
a position as Wynyard is now,I should 
have looked forward to it as a great tri- 
umph, a great happiness. Oh, Alma! is 
it not hard on me that I can’t be happy 
to-day ; that events should have fallen out 
to shake me so, and make me feel so 
nervous that I can’t look forward to your 
wedding, and feel proud and happy about 
it, even when you stand before me in 
your bride’s dress? Don’t start away 
from me, Alma, and leave me just when, 
for once, I want you to comfort me.” 

“’m only going to send Ward to the 
next room,” Alma answered; “let me go 
for one minute, mamma, and I will come 
back to you.” 


She knew the sort of talk she had to 


expect, and she was glad of a minute’s 
respite to steady her nerves and steel her 
heart against the pain it would give 
her. Lady Rivers was wiping away a few 
tears when Alma returned. 

“It makes life such a very perplexing 
thing,” she began, “that one can’t look 
forward and see a little what is going to 
happen; one would sometimes act so 
very differently if one could foresee. 
This time last year, for example, when 
Mrs. Kirkman first spoke to me about 
Horace and you—if I could but have 
known that before Christmas came round 
again Wynyard would be an earl and 
owner of the great Leigh estate, what a 
difference it would have made in my feel- 
ings! That brings me to the question I 
want to ask you, Alma. When Wynyard 
was with us in London, after we heard of 
poor Frank’s death, he was so kind to me 
that I used to think sometimes he could 
never have noticed the little slights — 
you know what I mean, Alma—the time 
when my duty to you obliged me to keep 
him at a distance, and perhaps to be a 
little inhospitable and rude sometimes. 
Do you know what he feels about all that 
now; do you suppose he remembers it 
and thinks about it still ?” 

“He will never show that he thinks 
about it, you may depend upon that, mam- 
ma,” said Alma, in a hard voice. “He 
will always be very kind to all of us, 
whatever he thinks.” 

“ And that is the great thing,” answered 
Lady Rivers, reassured. “I should not 
like to have another son-in-law who fan- 
cied he had a grudge against me, or see 
another of my daughters afraid of her 
husband. Wynyard is your own choice, 
Alma; the man you have always loved. 
You can never cast it in my teeth that I 
persuaded you to take him, as poor Con- 





stance does, most unjustly, in speaking of 
Sir John. Of course it would have been 
as well if we could have always kept on 
friendly terms with him; but, after all, 
Wynyard is a sensible man — your father 
says so—and he will not perhaps blame 
me in his heart for not treating him as if 
he was a desirable match at a time when 
he was most undesirable. He will under- 
stand my conduct.” 

“Yes, he understands it.” 

“T am aware that all men overvalue 
themselves ; but he cannot think so highly 
of himself, can he, as to expect a mother 
who has her daughter’s true interest at 
heart to feel towards him while he was a 
poor barrister as she would naturally feel 
when his fortune changed? You might 
put it to him in that light if he should 
ever speak to you, Alma, on the subject 
of my past treatment of him.” 

‘** But he never will speak on that sub. 
ject to me, mamma.” 

“Ah! but you don’t know, my dear. 
If there is anything unpleasant a man can 
bring up to his wife after they are married, 
he is nearly sure, sooner or later, to find 
occasion to do it; and so, as I said before, 
I wish we could have foreseen what was 
to happen. People one thought one had 
got rid of, do seem to have such a knack 
of turning up again when one can least 
put up with them.” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“You know what I am thinking of, 
Alma. You don’t like me to refer to it, 
but I shall have no one to talk to when 
you are gone. And oh! my dear, I don’t 
think I ever shall be able quite to put out 
of my mind the shock I felt at Monaco 
when we went to look at the gambling, 
and Horace Kirkman suddenly started up 
from the table at which Constance and 
young Lawrence had just satdown. The 
contemptuous way in which he pushed 
through our party, and the look he gave 
you in going out—quite savage. What- 
ever you say, I shall always believe that 
it was, somehow or other, through him 
those wicked reports reached Sir John 
that made him forbid poor Constance to 
stay on with us here till after your wed- 
ding.” 

“There is so little likelihood of the two 
coming across each other now.” 

“You don’t know that, Alma. The 
Kirkmans are making their way every- 
where, and are being taken up by all sorts 
of people—the very best. They aren’t 
refined —I never thought they were — I 
have more discernment than to think so; 
but then they are immensely wealthy, and 
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it tells, you see, with the very best people. 
We were perhaps early in the field, but, 
looking at things as they were a year ago 
I really can’t see that we did anything 
wrong, however much I may regret that 
I did not foresee what was going to hap- 
pen to Wynyard Anstice.” 

Alma was silent. It seemed useless to 
begin pointing out the discrepancies be- 
tween these regrets and any view of the 
subject that Wynyard might be supposed 
to take. Indeed, what could she say to 
her mother that would not still more for- 
cibly hit herself, and she thought she did 
not need to put the deeper causes for 
regret into words to make herself feel 
them. Luckily Ward was impatient to 
begin the business of taking off and re- 
folding the wedding-dress, and now put 
her head out of the inner room to remark 
that the hour for the fable d’héte was 
close at hand, and that there was hardly 
time left for Miss Rivers to change her 
dress before Sir Francis would come to 
take her down to dinner. 


It was late when Alma came up-stairs 
again ; Lady Rivers had gone to bed and 
was asleep; and as Sir Francis had 
fallen in with a congenial companion be- 
low, she had their sitting-room to herself 
for the rest of the evening. A lonel 
Christmas-eve, in sharp contrast with 
past Christmas-eves, and to the way in 
which other people were passing the sea- 
son; and yet there was nothing in such 
solitude that should depress a happy 
bride elect, with a telegram in her posses- 
sion to say that her bridegroom was on 
his way to join her, and would be with 
her the day after to-morrow. Alma 
chided herself for her gloom, and then 
took up Wynyard’s last letter, written 
from Longhurst, and read it over again; 
while a soft wind blowing through the 
open window brought in the scent of the 
climbing roses round the balcony, and 
made the light of her lamp flicker on the 
page. These surroundings made her feel 
very remote from Longhurst, with its 
chilly, dark rooms, and windy avenues, as 
Wynyard described them; remote in feel- 
ing too, from him, when, in reading on 
and on, she caught the tone that colored 
his descriptions and ran through all his 
thoughts about the place — such tender, 
regretful looking back to past days, so 
much dwelling with anxious loyalty on 
the old links between them. It was 
hardly being loved at all, Alma told her- 
self bitterly, to owe all her lover’s tender- 
ness to recollections of the past; one 
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could not live on past devotion any more 
than one could be warmed by last year’s 
sunshine. And the case was so different 
with herself. There had been coldness, 
there had been pain since their reunion ; 
but her love had been growing amid all 
the pain, gradually changing its character 
and its standpoint, through the self-hu- 
miliation that the knowledge of her fault 
had brought upon her. She had alto- 
gether abandoned the critical attitude in 
which she had half distrusted, half ad- 
mired all in him that was higher in con- 
duct or in thought than the standard to 
which she had been accustomed. But 
could she ever let him see this? Could 
she show him how her love had deepened 
and strengthened while the depressing 
persuasion grew upon her that she was 
lessened in his estimation, that his old 
tenderness was chilled into somethin 

hardly warmer than indulgent pity, an 

regret for what had been. It was hard, 
Alma thought, to have lost so much just 
when she seemed to have gained all; but 
men —or fate, was it,—did seem to be 
very hard on any vacillation or doubtful- 
ness. Was it any use to go back and try 
to take up a love you had once chilled or 
wounded? Was complete forgiveness, 
complete healing, possible? Did you not 
most often, when you tried to take it back 
again, find it dead or changed into some- 
thing unfamiliar, something in which, 
perhaps, all the old worth was transmuted 
into evil? Then her thoughts flew off to 
Constance, for whose fate her heart was 
now always aching. How lightly she had 
thrown away her early love, and now how 
the longing to be loved was revenging 
itself on her! now when the love, once so 
innocent and tender, had turned into a 
terror, a guilt that yet had a fascination 
for her, from which her better self and 
the entreaties of her friends had hardly 
power to drag her back. What a strug- 
gle it had been and might again be! A 
struggle in which victory could only par- 
tially restore self-respect. Alma groaned 
in spirit, recalling looks and words, and 
tones of voice that must always, she 
thought, dwell in Constance’s memory 
like a blot or a stain, growing darker and 
more painful to look upon in proportion 
as her vision cleared through repentance, 
and her sense of duty grew stronger. 
How was it that Constance did not per- 
ceive the different quality of the love 
which haunted her, now that there was no 
longer respect, or tenderness, or even 
pity in it, that it was but the dark shadow 
of what she had cast from her when it 
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was worth having. Oh! was it possible 
for slighted love to come back whole- 
hearted and pure, with the aura of tender, 
ideal worship that had breathed about it 
before its trust had been betrayed, its 
divinity dragged in the dust? Was there 
ever, under the best circumstances, any 
use in going back? 

It was not the first time that Alma had 
wasted minutes and hours in questions 
and misgivings like these. The habit 
had grown upon her since Constance’s 
visit, and to-night, with Wynyard’s letter 
from Longhurst in her hand and the 
knowledge that he was now on his way to 
La Roquette in her mind, they came with 
fresh force and claimed the solitary hours 
as all their own. She had almost forgot- 
ten it was Christmas-eve, till in the midst 
of her bitter musings the sound of bells 
chiming from the churches in the town 
reached her through the open window, 
and she recalled the talk there had been 
at the Zable d’héte that day, about the 
midnight services that were to take place 
to-night. 

Alma had refused to go to one when 
some one asked her; she did not like the 
thought of making a spectacle of a ser- 
vice because it was in a foreign church; 
but now a great yearning to be one 


among the crowds approaching the lighted 


altars came over her. If she could have 
gone unknown, and lost herself among a 
crowd of poor people who were comin 
with simple-hearted, believing joy, to wel- 
come the birth into the world of siaz love 
which, continually slighted forgives con- 
tinually, and offers from its very wounds 
healing for its outragers! 

If she could have caught the contagion 
of their hope by kneeling with them and 
forgetting herself for a little while, what 
arest it would be! Then, moved by an 
impulse such as she had never experi- 
enced before, Alma sank on her knees by 
the chair on which she had been sitting, 
and hid her face, weeping. The midnight 
chimes reached her ears as she knelt, 
and, by-and-by, the tolling of a bell in a 
near church told that the central moment 
of the service had come, and that every- 
where, throughout France, throughout 
Christendom, heads were bowed and 
hearts lifted up in joyful yearning. Oh! 
to feel it for a moment; yes, there was 
such a love if only her doubting heart 
could turn to it and find rest. Zhe love 
that, slighted, comes near and offers itself 
still, that stands at the door and knocks 
until eventide, that can cover a multitude 
of.sins against itself and remember them 
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no more. For the first time in her life 
Alma saw it as the supreme good; her 
soul rose for a little while out of the mists 
of doubt and worldliness, and in the light 
that came to her then she saw, as she had 
never seen before, the nature of her 
errors, and knew against whom she had 
sinned when she had paltered with her 
own heart and other hearts for the sake 
of wealth and worldly ambition. She 
recalled the expression of Horace Kirk- 
man’s face at their last unexpected meet- 
ing, and felt utterly self-condemned. 
Had she, by her selfish conduct towards 
him, robbed him of the one chance of ris- 
ing to better things which a sincere love 
might have brought him? If all his 
future career were marked by self-seek- 
ing, and he never again knew anything of 
love but its most selfish instincts, would 
not she be answerable for this, who had 
disabused him of any dawning idea of 
disinterestedness and purit he might 
have associated with the object of his 
first love? Could there be a future of 
honor and love and heart satisfaction for 
her who had wrought this? For a mo- 
ment or two Alma was ready to pronounce 
against herself, and almost to wish that 
something might come to snatch from her 
the fruits of her wrong-doing, for just 
then no doom seemed so dreadful as the 
being left to possess them. It was buta 
momentary impulse, and her lips refused 
to translate it into the words of prayer 
that half rose in her; her ordinary mood 
returned even while she knelt; yet the 
better thought had been there, a ray of 
divine light had pierced the clouds of her 
self-will, and an infinite help and comfort 
lay for her in the recollection in after 
times. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A visiIT to the Channel Islands in the 
course of the spring of this year gave me 
the opportunity I had long desired, of 
verifying the accounts which Mr. Barham 
Zincke and others have given of the 
small yeomen proprietors of these isles. 
Their condition presents so many con- 
trasts with that al the small tenant farm- 
ers of the United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially of Ireland, that it will be worth 
while, at a time when attention is spe- 
cially directed to such subjects, to explain 
and acccunt for it. In doing so it is nec- 
essary to say a few words upon the his 
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tory of the islanders, for their condition 
is the result of a well-sustained historic 
tradition, and is due not a little to the fact 
that while they have been conspicuous 
for their loyalty and attachment to their 
connection with England, they have re- 
sisted with equal persistency and success 
any attempt to interfere with their local 
self-government, or to introduce among 
them the principles of the English sys- 
tem of the tenure and inheritance of 
land. Their two qualities of loyalty to 
England and attachment to their own 
island customs have, in fact, mutually 
sustained one another. For their loyalty 
to the crown has induced successive sov- 
ereigns of England to guarantee and pre- 
serve their special privileges and local 
institutions, and the fidelity with which 
these charters have been observed for 
many centuries, has confirmed the island- 
ers in their attachment to England. 

It is not easy to account for the fact 
that when the duchy of Normandy was 
lost by the sovereign of England, these 
islands were retained. Moored off the 
coast of France, and within the great bay 
caused by the projecting provinces of 
Normandy and Brittany, they seem to be 
marked out by nature as dependencies of 
that country; and to those Frenchmen 
who regard territorial arrangements from 
the point of view of scientific frontiers, 
or geographical annexations, or even from 
that of nationality, it must be somewhat 
galling that these islands should not be 
subject to French rule. Originally part 
of the duchy of a as founded 
by Duke Rollo, they were the special ap- 
panage of its dukes, and were identical 
in race, religion, language, and law with 
the Norman people. The islanders still 
make it their boast that their relations 
with England commenced in conquest on 
their part, that they took their share in 
the Norman invasion of England, and 
that their connection with their sover- 
eigns dates from a period before the 
dukes of Normandy became kings of En- 
gland. Their separation from Normandy 
took place when King John lost his pos- 
sessions on the Continent. It has often 
been observed with surprise how little 
resistance the Normans on the main- 
land, notwithstanding their hatred of the 
French, offered to the invasion of Philip 
Augustus, when executing the sentence 
of deposition from the dukedom, declared 
against John for the murder of his nephew 
Arthur, and indeed what little effort the 
English king himself made to retain his 
provinces on the mainland. 





Far different was it when the Channel 
Islands were threatened. After overrun- 
ning and subduing Normandy on the main- 
ell, the French king landed a force in 
Jersey. Here, however, his troops met 
with a vigorous resistance. Twice the 
were driven back. John himself shoo 
off his lethargy, and showed energy and 
spirit. He hastened to the islands; he 
fortified the weak places which had been 
invaded by the French; he rewarded the 
people for their gallant conduct ; he gave 
them numerous privileges and immuni- 
ties; he freed them from all foreign de- 
pendency; matters which in the last 
resort had been carried to the Exchequer 
in Normandy, he directed in future to be 
brought before himself and his Council in 
England. All other matters he left to be 
determined by the local courts in the two 
principal islands. He gave them a 
charter which has ever since been the 
security of their self-government and 
other privileges. 

This charter exempted the islanders 
from taxation without their consent; it 
secured to them the privilege of free 
trade with England, the right of import- 
ing into England all articles of island 
manufacture and growth free of duty ; it 
established local legislatures for Jersey 
and Guernsey ; their bailiffs were to be ap- 
pointed by the crown, but twelve jurats 
elected by the inhabitants of each island 
were intrusted with jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters, civil and criminal; above all, it 
secured them from the encroachments of 
English law, and recognized and main- 
tained their own customs and laws. 

Itis probable that John’s charter merel 
confirmed, so far as the judicial authori- 
ties of the islands were concerned, the 
previously existing state of things. The 
elective judges, or jurats, existed in many 
parts of France, as in Aquitaine and 
Bayonne. The separation, however, of 
the islands from Normandy placed them 
in a peculiar and to some extent indepen- 
dent position. They belonged to the 
crown, but they formed no part of the 
realm; they were not represented in the 
Parliament of England. It was neces- 
sary to secure to them their new relation 
to the sovereign, and it is this which they 
have ever retained. The customary law 
of Normandy continued to be the law of 
the islands, and to this day forms the 
basis of their laws, modified from time to 
time by ordinances of the crown in Coun- 
cil, to which the assent of the island legis- 
latures has been obtained; and it is to 
the customs of Normandy that the people 
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still owe their system of land tenure, their 
laws of descent of property, and every 
other distinguishing feature of their law. 

From the time of John, almost every 
successive king of England gave fres 
charters to the islands, confirming their 
privileges, securing to them immunity 
from English law, and ge poem their 
local self-goverment. In all these char- 
ters reference is made to the loyalty of 
the islanders to their sovereigns, and to 
the dangers they had undergone. Thus 
the charter of Edward III. runs : — 


We, remembering with pleasure how con- 
stantly and courageously our faithful and be- 
loved subjects, the inhabitants of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, have always 
hitherto continued faithful to us and our an- 
cestors, the kings of England, and how many 
dangers they have undergone, and what great 
charges they have been put to for the preserva- 
tion of our rights and dignities therein, being, 
therefore, willing to honor them with our 
gracious favor, etc., etc. 


And the charter of Edward IV. runs : — 


We, therefore, calling to mind how valiantly, 
courageously, and constantly the said people 
and community of the Island of Jersey have 
adhered to us and our ancestors, and how 
many losses and dangers they have sustained 
for the defence of the said island and the re- 
covery of our castle of Mount Orgueil, have of 


our grace, etc. 


And the charters of Henry VII., Queen 
Elizabeth, and the four Stuart kings, run 
in almost the same words. 

That the inhabitants of the islands had 
well-earned these praises and favors no 
one who reads their early history can 
doubt. Attacks were constantly made 
upon them by the French, and as often 
were repulsed, more often without the aid 
of the British forces than with it. Fre- 
quently, however, the French obtained 
temporary successes, and were able to get 
possession of Castle Cornet in Guernsey, 
or other strongholds, but they never suc- 
ceeded in long retaining their hold; more 
often they contented themselves with rav- 
aging the islands and driving their inhab- 
itants into their strongholds. So great 
was the misery caused by these constant 
wars, that an understanding was at last 
arrived at between the English and 
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by which all who should in any wa 

molest the inhabitants of the Channel Is- 
lands, were ifso facto excommunicated ; 
and for many years, by virtue of this 
bull, the islands enjoyed a kind of privi- 
leged neutrality during the wars between 
England and France. Merchant vessels 
belonging to the islands and taken by 
French cruisers were released by the 
French prize courts, and French vessels 
trading to Jersey were similarly released 
by the English courts. In the charter of 
Elizabeth it is specially mentioned as a 
privilege of the islands, that they had a 
right to trade with France during time 
of war, and that French traders coming 
to the islands should be exempt from 
capture while in sight of the islands. The 
privilege, however, gradually dropped out 
of practice, and William III., in declaring 
war against France, specially withdrew 
this exemption from hostile capture of 
French property while in the Channel Is- 
lands. 

It is worthy of notice that twice only 
during their long connection with En- 
gland has there been any serious danger 
to the islands of subjection to France, 
and on both occasions through treachery 
under very similar circumstances. When 
Henry VI. was at the lowest ebb of his 
fortunes, in 1461, his brave consort, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, crossing the Channel, 
sought help from the French court; an 
agreement was made through her that, in 
consideration of assistance to be given to 
Henry, the Channel Islands should be 
given up to France, to be holden in future 
independently of the crown of England. 
In pursuance of this arrangement, the 
Count de Maulevrier landed with two 
thousand men in England to assist Hen- 
ry; and, on the other hand, a French 
force was sent to Jersey, where, by orders 
of Queen Margaret, the castle of Mount 
Orgueil surrendered to it. The French 
force then succeeded in reducing about 
half the island; the other half resisted 
the leadership of Philip de Carteret, 
Seigneur of St. Ouen. The French re- 
tained their hold upon the island for no 
less than six years, at the end of which 
Sir Robert Harliston, vice-admiral of En- 
gland, arrived in Jersey with a fleet, and 


French kings, that the islands should be | co-operating with the loyal inhabitants, 


considered as neutral territory, even when 
there should be war between the two 
countries. 

On the application of Edward IV., and 


laid siege to the castle, and after nineteen 
weeks compelled its surrender, and drove 
the French forces from the island. 

The other occasior was in 1646, when 


apparently with the consent of the French | Charles I. was in the hands of the Parlia- 
king, and of the duke of Brittany, a bull| mentary forces; his queen, Henrietta 
was issued by Pope Sixtus IV., in 1483, | Maria, and Lord Jermyn, the governor of 
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Jersey, appear to have commenced an 
intrigue with the government of France 
for the sale of the Channel Islands. The 
negotiation did not proceed far, for on 
news being received in Jersey of what 
was being attempted, the greatest indig- 
nation was manifested. It was deter- 
mined by the inhabitants to give up the 
islands to the Parliamentary government, 
and with their aid to resist any invasion 
of the French, rather than be handed 
over to their ancient enemy. Lord Clar- 
endon gives an Act of Association signed 
by himself, then Sir Edward Hyde, and 
acting in Jersey as one of the council! of 
the Prince of Wales, by Lord Capel, Sir 
R. Hopton, and Sir Edward de Carteret, 
engaging themselves to oppose the alien- 
ation of the islands to France.* The 
blame of the attempted transaction is 
thrown, in this document, upon Lord Jer- 
myn, the governor, but it is evident that 
he was merely the agent of the queen, or, 
perhaps, even of the Prince of Wales. 
The proposed sale of the islands was the 
more unjustifiable as Jersey at least had 
shown the greatest loyalty to the royal 
cause. When the civil war broke out, 
the two islands had taken opposite sides. 
Guernsey, impelled probably to the popu- 
lar cause by its more pronounced Pres- 
byterianism and by its abhorrence of 

piscopacy, declared for the Parliament ; 
Jersey, although it had also embraced 
Protestantism, was more mindful of the 
privileges which it had always enjoyed, 
and of its special relations to the sover- 
eigns of England; it had suffered no 
grievances from the arbitrary acts of 
Charles I.; the powers of the Star Cham- 
ber had not extended to the islands. It 
remained true therefore to the royal cause, 
and in 1645 the Jersey States issued a 
proclamation announcing their continued 
adhesion to the king. 

In the course of this document they 
say :— 

Tout le monde scait assez que ceste Isle est 
ung reste du Duché de Normandie, que les 
ancestres de sa Majesté possédoient ancien- 
ment devant que de passer en Angleterre... . 
On n’a jamais considéré ceste Isle comme 
partie du royaume d’Angleterre, et on ne lui 
peut attacher sans lui oster le plus ancien et 
le plus avantageux de tous ses priviléges, de 
sorte qu’il n’est besoin que nous nous meslions 
dans les affaires et les differents des Anglois. 
Il nous suffit de savoir que nos lois et nos 
libertés (qui sont différentes des leurs) ne nous 
permettent de prendre Jes armes contre nos 
princes. 


® Lord Clarendon’s Papers, vol. ii., p. 279. 
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In the following year, 1647, the Prince 
of Wales found refuge in Jersey, arriving 
here from the Scilly Islands; and here, 
on the execution of Charles I., he was 
proclaimed king. He again visited the 
island shortly after his proclamation as 
king, and resided there some months. 
The island remained in his hands for 
some years after, under the governorship 
of Sir George de Carteret. During this 
time the island was the centre of activity 
for the Royalists; numerous privateers 
were fitted out to cruise against the com- 
merce of England; they struck terror 
over the whole Channel ; they interrupted 
trade, and seriously interfered with Crom- 
well’s operations in Ireland by capturing 
vessels carrying stores for his army. 
The gains from this source enabled the 
Royalists to maintain a numerous garri- 
son ; and it was not till 1652 that Crom- 
well found time to direct a force against 
the nest of Royalists. A fleet was fitted 
out under Blake, and a force was landed 
on the island in spite of a vigorous oppo- 
sition ; after a protracted siege Fort Eliz- 
abeth, at St. Helier, was taken, and the 
island was brought under the power of 
the Commonwealth. The loyalty of the 
people, however, was fully acknowledged 
by Charles II. on his restoration, and a 
renewal of their privileges and immuni- 
ties was secured to them by fresh char- 
ters, both from himself and his brother 
James II. 

It is worthy of note, however, that Jer- 
sey did not dissociate itself from England 
onthe occasion of the Revolution of 1688. 
James II. appears to have roused the 
same dislike and distrust here as else- 
where. He had sent Papists to Jersey, 
who filled Elizabeth Castle with soldiers 
of the same faith; and when he fled from 
England the people of Jersey were under 
great alarm that this garrison of Papists 
would hand over the fortress to the 
French. To guard against this the mag- 
istrates persuaded the governor to admit 
inhabitants of the island to mount guard 
in the castle in equal numbers with its 
mage? and consequently, when Wil- 
iam III. was proclaimed king in En- 
gland, the change of government was 
effected in the islands without trouble. 

Thenceforward the history of these 
islands is uneventful, and is not to be dis- 
tinguished from that of England. So 
completely have they been identified with 
England, and so hopeless has appeared 
to the French the task of permanentl 
securing them by conquest, that, although 
so near to their coasts, and although so 
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great the loss inflicted on French com- 
merce by privateers fitted out there, dur- 
ing all the wars that have occurred be- 
tween the two countries since 1688, there 
was only one occasion when a serious 
effort was made to take possession of 
them. 

In 1781 a-considerable force was em- 
barked at Granville under command of 
Baron de Rullecourt; a portion of this, 
consisting of seven hundred men, landed 
in Jersey, in spite of very tempestuous 
weather, and marched across the island to 
St. Helier; here they surprised the depu- 
ty-governor, Major Corbet, compelled 
him to capitulate the fortress, and to send 
an order to the troops in other parts of 
the island to deliver up their arms. 
Major Pearson, in command of the 95th 
Regiment, refused to obey these orders ; 
he summoned the militia of the island, and 
with their aid he attacked the French 
force in the market-place of St. Helier, 
and completely routed them. Both Rulle- 
court and Pearson were killed in the ac- 
tion. 

There is extant an interesting report of 
the French officer who planned this inva- 
sion, which explains fully all the difficul- 
ties which the French have found in the 
past in making any formal attack on the 
islands. He says :— 


Ces deux iles font le desespoir de la France 
au début de chaque guerre par un corsairage 
trés actif, qui commence toujour par enlever 
une grande quantité de vaisseaux et qui coupe 
et détruit toute communication et tout com- 
merce entre les ports de la Manche ayant que 
la France eut pu prendre aucune précaution 
pour protéger sa navigation céti¢re par des 
armements. 

La France ne peut essayer d’enlever ces 
iles qu’au début de la guerre lorsqu’elles ne 
sont pas encore armées. Dés que les disposi- 
tions de défense sont faites elles sont trop 
difficiles 4 attaquer ; l’expédition couterait plus 
qu’elle ne peut valoir; il faudrait y destiner 
au moins dix mille hommes et proportionner 
lescorte des batimens armés au nombre de 
batimens armés que les Anglais destinent en 
temps de guerre A cette station ; et ce nombre 
varie continuellement, sans que les Frangais 
puissent trouver moyen de le savoir. Le 
Chateau Cornet & Guernsey et celui de St. 
Hélier a Jersey sont presque inabordables. 
Les Frangais ne pourraient les bloquer, ou les 
attaquer par mer que dans le cas oi ils auraient 
une flotte supérieure dans la Manche ; alors il 
auraient des opérations plus essentielles a 
faire, et ils ne consommeraient pas leurs grands 
moyens a attaquer ces petits rochers. 

L’habitude de braver les dangers de la mer 
rend les habitans trés braves. Ils forment un 
corps de milices bien discipliné ; bons tireurs, 





et qui seraient en état presque seuls de re- 
pousser l’ennemi qui serait descendu. Leur 
attachement au gouvernement Anglais est 
trés-fort et proportionné a leur intérét. Bons 
voisins pendant la guerre, liés méme assez 
étroitement par la contreband, qui les enrichit, 
avec les habitants de Ja céte de Normandie et 
de Brétagne, qui les avoisinent, ils deviennent 
des ennemis trés dangereux dés que la guerre 
se déclare ; ou plutét ils sont toujours en état 
de guerre tant6t contre Jes douaniers tantét 
contre la marine marchande Frangaise. Une 
pareille population ajoute encore a la force 
naturelle de ces iles, 


It was probably arguments of this na- 
ture which induced Napoleon to refrain 
from any attempt, during the long years 
he was at war with England, to conquer 
the islands. To insure success, the com- 
mand of the sea was necessary ; and with 
the command of the Channel an invasion 
of England itself was possible. 

From the earliest times the inhabitants 
have been trained to arms; and even in 
times of peace every male in Jersey be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty-five 
must serve in the militia, and muster with 
this force for drill during six days in the 
year. A very respectable force of nearly 
three thousand men is thus organized in 
Jersey, and a proportional force in Guern- 
sey. A British regiment usually quar- 
tered in the islands serves as a nucleus; 
and it may be confidently stated that thus 
armed the islands will successfully resist 
any force which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to attack them at the commence- 
ment ofa war. They have not the less been 
the subject of constant panics at the War 
Office. They bristle with forts and arma- 
ments. In Guernsey and Alderney alone 
no fewer than five hundred and fifty guns 
have been mounted within the last twen- 
ty-five years. They are already, however, 
out of date, and would be utterly useless 
against ironclads and more recent artil- 
lery. The real defences of the islands 
are the loyalty of their people, and their 
determination to resist any attack till aid 
can be sent them; and the command of 
the sea by the British fleet. Without 
command of the sea it would be impossi- 
ble for England to hold the islands ; with 
command of the sea it is equally easy to 
prevent the French from maintaining any 
force there, even if they should tempora- 
rily obtain possession of them. 

Looking back then at the history of the 
islands, we cannot fail to be struck on 
the one hand by the loyalty shown by 
their inhabitants to their sovereigns and 
to their connection with England, and on 
the other hand by the good faith which 
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the government of England has observed 
towards the islanders in leaving to them 
their local government, their own laws 
and institutions, in conceding to them 
immunity from English law, and yet 
allowing to them all the privileges of the 
empire. 

It is to be remarked that the govern- 
ments and laws of the two islands are 
quite distinct and independent of one 
another. Each has gone its own way 
from the time of King John to the pres- 
ent; there is no connection between them 
save that of the crown. They have each 
retained, however, the principles of the 
old Norman law, and in the main their 
constitutions and governments are identi- 
cal. In each island there is a lieutenant- 
governor, generally a military officer, in 
command of the forces, and with certain 
limited civil powers as representing the 
queen; there is a bailiff, a civil adminis- 
trative officer, appointed by the crown, 
who presides over the royal court and the 
States. In both, the States are composed 
in part of representatives elected for a 
term by the inhabitants, in part by the 
jurats or judges, who also are elected by 
the inhabitants for life, and in part by the 
rectors of the various parishes, for the 
Church of England is very firmly estab- 
lished by law. By strict law orders of 
the queen in council, and probably also 
acts of the British Parliament, which spe- 
cially mention the islands, prevail even 
without the consent of the island States ; 
but the long-observed custom, sanctioned 
by repeated charters, has been to consult 
the islanders through their States before 
passing such orders. 

When an act of the imperial Parliament 
is passed, which in the opinion of the 
home secretary should be extended to the 
| Channel Islands, the practice is to send a 
copy of it to the lieutenant governors, 
with the request that it may be submitted 
to the States, with a view to a subsequent 
order in council; but not unfrequently, 
through remissness, an order in council is 
passed in England without such previous 
consent of the States, and when this oc- 
curs the island authorities, jealous of 
their privileges, find it their duty to dis- 
cover some defect in the order, and return 
it with the request that it may be amended, 
after obtaining the approval of the States. 
In this way the privileges of the islands 
and the rights of the crown are main- 
tained without serious conflict. 

By degrees an assimilation has taken 
place of the island law to that of England, 
in respect of most of the modern require- 





ments of government and administration. 
In respect, however, of their land laws, 
the tenure of property, and the law of 
inheritance or bequest, their laws remain 
much the same as they were before their 
separation from Normandy. To find the 
full explanation of these laws we must 
still have recourse to treatises on the cus- 
tomary law of Normandy before the 
French Revolution. 

It should be recollected that the cus- 
tomary law of Normandy applied only to 
the common people; there were also the 
feudal laws which regulated the descent 
of property, and other privileges of the 
nobility. In Normandy these feudal 
laws had a wide application; the feudal 
manors were numerous and important; 
the nobility were powerful and wealthy. 
They had their laws of primogeniture and 
of entail, their manorial courts, and nu- 
merous privileges exempting them from 
taxation; these were swept away by the 
Revolution of 1789; but many of these 
laws, which in this country are considered 
to be the special offspring of the Revolu- 
tion, were in fact the customary laws of 
the common people throughout the great- 
er part of France, and affected all those 
who were not of the privileged classes. 
Thus it was with Normandy, and the 
common law of this province was that 
also of the Channel Islands. The feudal 
laws have also left their trace there, but a 
very slight one. There were feudal 
manors in Norman times, and a class of 
nobles; but when the separation took 
place most of the nobles having propert 
on the mainland, threw in their lot wit 
the French, and their manors in the 
islands were confiscated by King John. 
There remained only four important 
manors in private hands which retained, 
and retain to this day, the privileges of 
primogeniture and other feudal rights. 

Thus it happened that the islands prac- 
tically escaped from the feudal system, 
and were subject only to the customary 
law of Normandy. This customary law, 
in respect of property, is not very differ- 
ent in principle from the law made uni- 
versal in France by the great code, which 
goes by the name of the Code Napoleon, 
but which in fact was mainly the work of 
the revolutionary government. The 
island law aims at division of landed 
property, and is opposed to its accumula- 
tion. On the death of the owner of land, 
his property must be divided among the 
children in a certain proportion, and there 
is no power of disposing of it by will, if 
there be children. The eldest son has, 
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however, a certain slight advantage; he 
ets the principal house and two acres of 
and. The remainder is divided in the 
proportion of three-fifths equally among 
the sons, and two-fifths equally among 
the daughters; but with a further pro- 
vision that a daughter’s share is not to be 
larger than a son’s share. The widow, 
however, receives the income of one-third 
for her life, when it is divided among the 
children ; and as her right of dower to all 
landed property belonging to her husband 
at the time of marriage is indefeasible, 
without her consent, the necessity for 
marriage settlements is avoided. Till the 
year 1851 no land could be subject toa 
testamentary devise, but a law was then 
passed permitting the devise of land 
which has been acquired by the testator, 
provided he has no children, and in re- 
spect of inherited land, provided there be 
no descendants of the original purchaser. 
Under these restrictions it is obvious that 
bequests of landed property must be very 
few. In respect of personality the rule 
even more closely approximates to the 
French law. If there be a widow and 
children, the testator may dispose only of 
one-third of his personality by will. One- 
third goes to the widow, the remainder 
equally to the children. If there be no 
children the testator may dispose of one- 
half of his personality, the remainder 
goes to his next of kin. 

Entails are not permitted, just as in 
Normandy they were prohibited except 
to the nobility. There was a time in the 
history of the islands when public opin- 
ion seemed inclined to favor the intro- 
duction of entail. In the year 1617 there 
appears to have been great distress in the 
islands due to the decay of the stocking 
trade; the Jersey States petitioned the 
crown to the effect that the island was 
much weakened by means of the contin- 
ual partition of lands among co-heirs, and 
they prayed the king to grant them liberty 
to entail their lands, rents, and tenements 
upon their heirs, to remain impartible, for 
the better maintenance and continuance 
of their houses. An Order in Council 
was accordingly passed authorizing the 
governor, bailiff, and jurats to ae pat- 
ents to all persons who should desire it, 
to entail so much of their lands and rents 
to remain impartible as they should think 
fit, provided that the greatest entail was 
not to exceed the annual value of one 
hundred quarters of wheat. Under this 
law a certain number of estates were en- 
tailed; but apparently not in such a way 
as to prevent their being alienated or en- 





cumbered, and the practice has long ago 
fallen into disuse. When in 1850 the 
law was passed authorizing devises of 
real estate, subject to the limitations 
already described, it prohibited the crea- 
tion of successive estates for life. 

There are other peculiarities of law or 
custom which are worthy of notice, and 
some of which facilitate the creation or 
maintenance of small ownerships. There 
is a curious system under which land can 
be charged with the payment of revtes. 
The owner or purchaser may burthen his 
property with rents up to three-fourths of 
its value. These rents are a permanent 
charge upon the property. The non-pay- 
ment of them justifies the rent-holder in 
selling the property. He cannot, how- 
ever, call in the principal, neither can the 
owner of the property pay them off di- 
rectly, but he may discharge his property 
of them by substituting rents on other 
property (which he may buy in the mar- 
ket), and the holder is bound to take such 
substituted rents, provided they are of 
the same value and security. These 
rents are treated as real property. They 
have the advantage that they offer the 
means of investing small sums in the 
purchase of real property, without the 
inconvenience of their being liable to be 
paid off like a mortgage. The debtor, 
on the other hand, instead of being 
obliged to wait until he has accumulated 
a sum sufficient to pay off his mortgage, 
may disencumber himself of the debt b 
buying and assigning to his creditor small 
sums of rent as low as £8 to £1oata 
time. The Jersey freeholder who has 
bought subject to rents, has the advan- 
tage of being independent of the rent- 
holders as long as he can pay his rent. 
On the other hand, an English mortgagee 
can callin his mortgage at any time, to 
the great inconvenience, and even dis- 
tress, of the mortgagor. By law, in Jer- 
sey a purchaser must pay one-fourth of 
his purchase money in cash, but may 
leave the remainder as a charge on the 
property in rents. This facilitates the 
disposal of real property, by extending 
the sphere of competition and enabling 
many to become freeholders who could 
not under a different order of things. 
Most of the freeholds in Jersey are more 
or less encumbered with these rents, but 
if the owner is an industrious man, he 
pays them yearly, gradually reduces their 
quantity, and instead of being liable to 
be turned out of his farm, as in England, 
has all the security and all the status and 
incentive to improve his land of a free- 
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holder. There are, however, disadvan- 
tages connected with this system, the 
chief of which is that the rents may be 
split into mere fractions, and that the 
expense of collection becomes heavy; 
there are proposals now before the Jersey 
States for amending the law. 

Another and much more doubtful law 
is that which is called “ retraite lignaner,” 
under which, where the owner of land 
sells his inheritance (not his acquired 
property), the next of kin, or, upon his 
neglect or refusal, the next after, and so 
on to the seventh degree of kinship, may, 
at any time within ten years, redeem the 
inheritance, on paying down the full sum 
for which it was sold, with all the charges. 
If the inheritance be sold by decree of 
the court for payment of debts, the next 
of kin has but a year and a day to make 
his claim, and if he neglects to do so 
within this time he is excluded from his 
retreat. The case is the same if the pur- 
chaser registers his deed, and as all prop- 
erty deeds are registered, this practically 
limits the custom of retreat to a year and 
a day. This custom, together with an- 
other, which renders the purchaser of 
land liable in certain cases for debts in- 
curred by —— vendors, makes the 
purchase of property by strangers a diffi- 
cult and hazardous operation, but as _ be- 
tween islanders who know the previous 
history of each little property, there is 
little danger. The costs of transfer are 
inconsiderable, and the system of regis- 
tration of deeds and rents greatly facili- 
tates it. 

Another old custom, descended from 
Norman times, is also interesting, though 
it does not bear upon the question of the 
tenure of land. The “clameur de Haro,” 
or the appeal to Rollo, is attributed to 
Duke Rollo of Normandy, who gave to 
his people a personal appeal to himself 
and his successors in certain cases of 
wrong. To this day in the islands, if 
there be a question of encroachment on 
the right of property, such as the wrong- 
ful building of a wall or the removal of a 
boundary, the custom is that the injured 
person may make his appeal to Rollo on 
the spot, falling on his knees in the 
presence of witnesses and exclaiming in 
the prescribed words, “ Haro, Haro, & 
Laide, mon prince, on me fait tort /” — 
Haro being the abbreviation of the words, 
“Ah, Rollo!” On this invocation, the 
workmen employed in the work are bound 
to cease, and cannot proceed with it until 
the Royal Court has investigated the mat- 
ter and pronounced judgment. If the 





person thus appealing is found on inquiry 
to be in the wrong, he is fined by the 
court for having, without just grounds, 
called in the name of Rollo. A notable 
case of this clameur de Haro occurred in 
Normandy at the funeral of William the 
Conqueror, and accounts for the scene so 
graphically told by Mr. Freeman, though 
he does not connect the incident with the 
peculiar custom or right of appeal. In 
order to provide a site for the great Ab- 
bey of St. Stephen at Caen, the Conqueror 
had taken the property of several persons, 
one of whom complained that he had not 
been compensated for his interest. The 
son of this person, Ascelin, observing 
that the grave of William was dug on the 
very spot where his father’s house had 
been situated, went boldly into the assem- 
bly collected at the grave for the funeral, 
and making his appeal to Rollo, forbade 
further proceedings until his claim of 
right was decided. He addressed the 
company in these words : — 


He who has oppressed kingdoms by his 
army has been my oppressor also, and has 
kept me under a continual fear of death. 
Since I have outlived him who injured me, I 
mean not to acquit him now he is dead. The 
ground whereon you are going to lay this man 
is mine; and I affirm that none may in future 
bury their dead in ground which belongs to 
another. If after he is gone, force and vio- 
lence are still used to detain my right from 
me, I appeal to Rollo, the founder and father 
of our nation, who though dead lives in his 
laws. I take refuge in these laws, owning no 
authority above them.* 


This brave speech, delivered in pres- 
ence of the Conqueror’s son, Prince Hen- 
ry, afterwards Henry I., wrought its effect. 
Compensation was immediately given to 
Ascelin for the value of the ground occu- 
pied by the grave, a further sum was 
promised for the remainder, and the op- 
position ceasing, the dead king was duly 
buried. Mr. Freeman thinks it improba- 
ble that William should have wrongfully 
taken the land; it was not his character 
to commit acts of mere robbery; but 
there may have been a dispute of right, 
and Ascelin, having made his appeal to 
Rollo according to the custom, the funeral 
could not have been proceeded with; it 
may well have been then that it was found 
more convenient to compensate him on 
the spot, than to delay proceedings and 


* I have taken the speech as given by Paulus Ami- 
lius, which differs from that in Mr. Freeman’s account, 
taken from Ordericus Vitalis, and which seems to me 
to lose the point by omitting the appeal to Rollo. 
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disappoint those who had come for the 
ceremony. 

Reverting to the laws affecting the 
tenure of land, it will be seen that they 
greatly favor the distribution and division 
of property. Practically, the principle 
of compulsory heritage, which prevails 
throughout a great part of the Continent 
of Europe, and under which land must be 
pea among the children, prevails 
also in the Channel Islands, subject to a 
very slight advantage in favor of the eld- 
est son. 

The islands have been saved from the 
introduction of the feudal law upon any 
such scale as to have any practical effect. 
They have also resisted any attempt to 
introduce the English system, with all its 
intricacies of family entail, successive re- 
mainders, vested and contingent, and its 
executory devises, and have avoided the 
multitude of perplexities which arise from 
them. The people of the islands are 
devoted to their system of land tenure. 
They attribute to it the fact that property 
is distributed so widely, and they assign 
it as the cause for the universal thrift and 
industry and saving habits of the people, 
which have led to such remarkable results 
in the aggregate wealth and prosperity of 
the islands. 

In the “Falle’s History of Jersey,” 
edited by the Rev. Edward Durell, which 
gives the best account of the special cus- 
toms of the island, the following passage 
occurs, which fairly represents the preva- 
lent view in Jersey upon this subject : — 


If the descent of property had been regu- 
lated here as in England, the island would 
long ago have become the property of a few 

owerful families, which would have left no 
intermediate class between the large landlord 
and the dependent rack-renter. It is to the 
land laws that we owe the substantial Jersey 
freeholders, who are at once the boast and the 
protection of the country. . . . Under this sys- 
tem the country has flourished. Perhaps no 
population anywhere possesses collectively a 
greater aggregate of wealth ; at the same time 
that there is scarcely any other place where a 
population of equal numbers could show so 
few very splendid fortunes. The system cor- 
tects itself. Where the shares are small the 
younger children do not think of farming 
them, but sell them to the elder brother for 
money or rents, and go into business, It is, 
therefore, so far from being correct that estates 
are reduced almost to nothing, that very few 
indeed could be found which are materially 
reduced by partitions, and none whose rela- 
tive agricultural produce is affected by them. 


This was written in 1837, before the 
islands had, by means of steam commu- 








nication, obtained a market in London for 
their products of fresh vegetables and 
fruit, to which it is customary to attribute 
their present wealth. It represents not 
less now than then the condition of 
things, and it embodies the almost uni- 
versal opinion of the best-informed people 
in the islands as to the cause of their 
prosperity. 

Of the actual condition of the islands 
it is not necessary to say much. It has 
been fully and faithfully described in the 
pages of this review, by Mr. Zincke.* I 
can bear testimony to the accuracy of his 
account. In the civilized world it is prob- 
able that there is no community where 
there is greater wealth in proportion to 
the people, or more widely distributed, 
than in the Channel Islands. 

The area of all the islands together does 
not exceed fifty thousand acres, of which 
— one-third is irreclaimable. The 
population is under ninety thousand, or 
relatively about three times more numer- 
ous than that of the Isle of Wight. In 
Jersey the population is fifty-seven thou- 
sand, of whom thirty thousand reside in 
St. Helier, leaving twenty-seven thousand 
as the rural population. Its cultivated 
land does not exceed twenty thousand 
acres, and there are twenty-five hundred 
owners of land, with an average of about 
eight acres each; these for the most part 
cultivate their own property, and probably 
one-half of the heads of families in the 
rural districts are in this position. Inthe 
parish of St. Peter, which is a purely 
rural district, consisting of three thousand 
and thirty acres, there is a population of 
twenty-one hundred and fifty, or five hun- 
dred and thirty families, and there are 
four hundred and four persons registered 
as owners of land, or ventes. The 
ratable value of the parish is £13,000 on 
land, and £1,500 a year for personal 
property. There is very little pauperism 
throughout the island. 

The soil of the island is good, and the 
climate is mild, but these conditions are 
not more favorable than in many parts of 
the south of England. The amount of 
their production is most remarkable. 
Tilla few years ago they were dependent 
on their dairy produce and their apple 
orchards, but of late years the opening of 
steam communication has enormously 
developed the cultivation of vegetables 
and fruit for the London markets. In 
Jersey alone upwards of four thousand 
acres are planted with early potatoes, at 


* See Fortnightly Review, January, 1376, 
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a cost of cultivation often of £40 an acre, 
and the produce is said to be worth 
£300,000 in good years. Land suitable 
for this cultivation sells for over £200 an 
acre. In Guernsey every small farm has 
its range of glass-houses, where the 
owner grows grapes for the London mar- 
ket. The grapes are generally grown 
without artificial heat. The valuable 
breed of cows of the island forms a very 
important export. 

What most strikes a visitor to the 
islands is the manner in which their pop- 
ulation is housed. In Jersey small but 
most comfortable farmhouses are spread 
over the whole country, at short distances 
from one another. They give evidence 
of care and of a sense of beauty. There 
are few cottages in the ordinary accept- 
ance of the term, or that remind one of 
those so common in rural England. The 
people have solved the question of cot- 
tage accommodation by housing them- 
selves, and the capital thus invested must 
be very great. Few persons are there to 
remind one of the English agricultural 
laborer. Such rare specimens as there 
are to be found are imported. The small 
yeomen farmers form a body of intelli- 
gent and independent men. ei of 
them boast of an ancient lineage. I have 
the authority of the lieutenant-governor 
for saying that the militia, which is 
largely composed of these yeomen, is as 
fine a body of men as could be desired for 
defence. The islands are greatly flavored 
by exemption from imperial taxation ; 
they pay the expense of their own admin- 
istration, and the charge for public 
works is not low; the tax for the militia, 
which amounts to a week’s service for 
every able-bodied man, is not to be dis- 
regarded. 

“verything tends to show that the ag- 
gregate wealth of the population is very 
teat. The imports and exports are very 
arge in proportion to the population. 
In Guernsey, the population of which 
does not exceed that of an average small 
county town in England, it has been found 
possible to raise very large loans for pub- 
lic works. The harbor of St. Peter’s 
Port alone cost more than £300,000, 
which was wholly raised on loan in the 
island; the savings banks show deposits 
three times more than the relative amount 
for England. 

What then is the cause of this general 
prosperity, of this widely diffused wealth, 
and of the universal industry and thrift 
which is so remarkable? Is it due, as 
the island thinkers believe, to their land 





laws, which discourage the aggregation 
of property, and favor its distribution 
among the members of a family, and to 
the fact that the island people have never 
permitted the introduction of the English 
land laws, which they believe to have 
an opposite tendency? What also, we 
may speculate, would be the present con- 
dition of the islands if the system of En- 
glish law had been introduced? if in ear] 
days the feudal law, with its primogeni- 
ture and entail, had succeeded in making 
its footing in the islands and had driven 
out the customary laws of Normandy, as 
in England they superseded the old 
Saxon laws of equal inheritance? and if 
they had been followed as in England 
by all the subsequent complexities of law 
and difficulty of transfer of land? Can 
there be any reasonable doubt that the 
island authorities are right in supposing 
that in such case the result would have 
been much the same as in England, 
namely, a continually decreasing number 
of yeomen farmers, until the class itself 
should be almost extinct; and until peo- 
ple try to persuade themselves that such 
extinction is due wholly to natural 
causes, and is in no way the result of 
positive law? 

It is almost impossible, and therefore 
almost useless, to conceive of the En- 
glish system of large farms in an island 
like Jersey, with a cultivated area of only 
twenty thousand acres, in substitution for 
the existing small farms; but it is not 
difficult to conceive the substitution of the 
Irish system of small holdings farmed by 
tenants. There are very many estates in 
Ireland belonging to single individuals, of 
a larger size than either Jersey or Guern- 
sey, and farmed by a tenantry almost as 
numerous as the small owners of these 
islands. Some of these must be almost 
as fertile; but let us suppose one of aver- 
age Irish fertility, which is considerably 
below that of the islinds. Is the produc- 
tion of such average Irish property what 
the land is capable of ? Are the tenants 
prosperous and contented? Are the 
rights of property safe and as unques- 
tioned as they are in the Channel Is- 
lands? On the first of these points, the 
production of the land, the latest and best 
authority we have is that of Professor 
Baldwin, head of the Agricultural College 
of Glasnevin, who has recently written an 
interesting paper on the result of the 
competition for the prizes offered by Lord 
Spencer and others for the best cultivation 
by the small farmers of Ireland. It is 
worth while to refer to it, as the contrast 
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with the state of things in the Channel 
Islands is most remarkable. I find in it 
the following passages : — 


In most parts of Ireland the agricultural 
practices of the small farmers are very defec- 
tive. In some places they are quite primitive. 
Vast numbers of the occupiers are very poor, 
while wide areas of land are not yielding a 
fourth of the produce which could be obtained 
from them. 

The dwellings of a vast number of small 
farmers in Ireland are wretched. In this age 
of progress it is unsatisfactory to find that 
there are in Ireland very many small farmers 
with large families whose dwellings consist of 
one apartment, in which cattle and pigs are 
also housed. 

There are four millions of acres of medium 
land now growing poor herbage, which often 
contains more weeds than grass, and which 
would pay far better in tillage. At present 
the gross return of these four million acres 
does not amount to twice the rent ; if put under 
a proper system the yield would amount to five 
times the rent, and the wealth of the country 
would be increased to the extent of several 
millions. 

The state of the cultivated land of Ireland 
is also very defective, as is well known to all 
persons of experience. It is notorious that on 
the vast majority of farms the tillage is shallow 
and imperfect, and that the general manage- 
ment is extremely defective... . Tillage is 
done in a slovenly fashion. . . . The live stock 
of Ireland is not made as profitable as it ought 
to be. . . . The want of drainage is a crying 
defect in Irish agriculture. In Ireland at least 
six millions of acres are in need of drainage. 
This work could be effected at a cost of £5 
anacre. The annual letting value of the year 
would be increased thereby by £3,000,000 a 
year. Many persons will ask, where is all the 
capital to execute this work to come from? 
I answer that the greater part of it is in the 
labor of the people. The working farmers of 
Ireland have a great deal of labor in their 
families which could be most usefully em- 
ployed in draining their land. 

Every experienced agriculturist who care- 
fully considers this category of defects, will 
agree that the smaller farmers of Ireland could, 
by adopting modes of management which are 
within their reach, double their income. 


Of the district of Monaghan, Mr. Bald- 
win says : — 


No person appears to take any interest in 
improving either the agricultural practices of 
the district, or the condition of the people. I 
passed tract after tract of land which is not 
yielding a fourth of the produce which ought 
to be extracted from it. The rents are low. 
In some cases neither landlord nor agent has 
been on the land for years. Yet a land agent 
on an extensive property, to whom application 
was made for a contribution to the prize fund, 
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wrote that he thought the money could be 
better expended. 

The result, however, of the competition 
for the prizes among the farmers brought 
out many cases which showed that with 
industry and thrift the small farms of 
fifteen, or even ten acres, were quite 
capable of producing results most satis- 
factory, and which in production and 
profit to their tenants, are far beyond the 
average. In many parts of the country, 
Professor Baldwin states that he found 
the greatest objection even to compete 
for the prizes thus freely offered for good 
cultivation, arising from a prevalent feel- 
ing that the rents would be raised of those 
successful in the competition, and that the 
co-operation of the landowners was the 
result of a settled desire to use the system 
“as a cloak for raising rents.” Every- 
where we are met with the same difficulty 
and hesitation ; the owner cannot supply 
the necessary capital, the tenant will not 
do so through fear of rents being raised; 
he will not even cultivate his land to the 
best of his ability through the same fear; 
there is, therefore, a vicious circle, from 
which there seems to be no escape. 

Comparing, then, this result with that 
of the Channel Islands, we find in Jersey 
and Guernsey production evoked to the 
furthest limit which the land is capable 
of; we find an universal spirit of industry 
and thrift; we find content in the highest 
degree; we find the rights of property 
never questioned. Is it not, then, a safe 
inference to draw from the comparison 
that, in the one case, this happy state of 
things is due to the stimulating influence 
of a distributed ownership of land; and 
that, in the other case, the low rate of 
production, the chronic discontent, the 
want of industry and thrift— above all, 
the fear of improvement lest the rent 
should be raised—are due to the very 
limited ownership of land, to the fact that 
for centuries the law and administration 
of Ireland have tended to discourage the 
existence of a numerous proprietary, and 
to accumulate land in the hands of the 
few? 

The small landowners of the Channel 
Islands are scarcely of the class which we 
should call peasant proprietors, they are 
rather of the class of small yeomen. In 
proportion to the sige of their farms, their 
land is of considerable value ; they rank in 
status rather with the small farmers of 
this country than with the agricultural 
laborer. Their cultivation involves often 
a great outlay of capital in plant and 





manure —they are therefore capitalists; 
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‘they are not above working in the field 
themselves — they are therefore laborers ; 
the land is their own — they are therefore 
landowners, and have the pride and sense 
of responsibility and status due to such a 
position. In fact, they combine together 
in one person the three functions of land- 
owner, capitalist, and laborer. It is by 
reason of their combination that there 
can be no separation or opposition of 
interest between these functions. En- 
glish law appears to be framed too much 
on the principle that these three func- 
tions are necessarily distinct, and that 
the best result must be where they are 
separated and brought to bear upon the 
land by three different persons or classes. 
The hypothesis is then put forward that 
the interests of these three classes are 
identical, that they pull together in the 
same boat, contribute to the same object, 
and that therefore there is the greatest 
inducement to all of them to do their best. 
The hypothesis, however, is founded on 
an imperfect view of human nature. In 
the process of working together, the 
three classes, have separate interests; 
and find themselves in a certain sense in 
opposition. So long as human nature is 
what it is, and so long as self-interest 
prevails over the best ideal of an enlight- 
ened regard for the interests of others, so 
long will men work better for themselves 
than for others. The agricultural labor- 
er working for wages by the week on 
another man’s land will not work so effec- 
tively, or with so much intelligence, or with 
such asense of satisfaction, as when work- 
ing on his own land and conscious that he 
must reap the full benefit of his labors. 
He requires strict supervision, but super- 
vision must be paid for, and its cost must 
be taken into account; or else he must 
be paid for by piece-work, but there are 
many operations in farming which can- 
not be paid for by piece-work. In illus- 
tration of this point, I may mention that 
in one of the small Guernsey holdings I 
found the owner thinning his grapes. I 
asked him how he compared his work with 
that of hired laborers ; his reply was that 
he could do from twice to three times the 
amount of work which any hired man 
could, or rather would, do in the same 
time; and he believed it to be the same 
with most of the vine-growers. For 
similar reasons: deduced from the same 
imperfect condition of human nature, men 
will not as a rule expend their capital so 
freely on the land of another as on their 
own. 

From these considerations it appears 
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not difficult to explain why it is that the 
combination of landowner, capitalist, and 
laborer, in one person in the Channel Is- 
lands has produced so remarkable a result. 
It promotes the saving of capital, and 
therefore creates it; it promotes the 
efficiency of labor, and therefore multi- 
plies its results, and as the most certain 
mode of creating capital is by the storage 
of the results of labor, it increases capital 
in this direction also; it spreads through 
a large class the pride of ownership, the 
feelings of citizenship, and the sense of 
equality. Nor are its results confined 
to the class immediately interested in the 
land; they permeate through every class 
of society and spread the habits of saving, 
thrift, and self-restraint. 
G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CRIMINAL CODE OF THE JEWS. 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


HE who would understand a people 
must know its laws, especially its penal 
laws: not the mere dicta of its statutes, 
but their practical application; and its 
scheme of judicial administration. The 
legal code of a community is —to coin a 
pseudo-scientific term — but a system of 
applied morals. In the criminal legisla- 
tion of a country is embodied the public 
standard of rightand wrong. The organ- 
ization of its tribunals, the simplicity of 
its procedure, the severity of its penal- 
ties, the nature of its punishments, are 
so many living illustrations of the wisdom 
and forethought and justice and humanity 
of those who frame, interpret, and abide 
by these laws. Nowhere are national pe- 
culiarities more characteristically promi- 
nent than in the juridical scheme and 
penal practice of a people. Every detail 
is instructive. What, for instance, can 
be more suggestive of the temper of 
ancient Egypt than the prohibition of 
pleading on behalf of either plaintiff or 
defendant, accuser or accused? The 
thirty judges and their self-elected presi- 
dent sat in the hall of assembly. The 
suitors entered, each bringing with him a 
written statement of the cause to be adju- 
dicated upon. These depositions were 
handed to the chief of the tribunal, who 
received them without question or com- 
ment. The parties as silently withdrew : 
only when the decision of the court had 
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been arrived at were the plaintiff and de- 
fendant re-admitted in order that the judg- 
ment might be communicated to them. 
Again, can anything be more characteris- 
tic of Assyrian life than the inequality 
between man and woman in the eyes of 
the law which we find indicated in some 
of the few fragments hitherto discovered 
of the penal code of Ashur? “If a hus- 
band,” runs a cuneiform text, “say unto 
his wife ‘ Thou are not my wife,’ he shall 
pay half a minna of silver.” But “if a 
woman repudiate her husband, and say 
unto him, ‘Thou art not my husband’ 
(ana naru inadussu), he shall drown her 
in the river.” In the criminal system of 
the Athenians, too, it is not a little indic- 
ative of the refined, hyper-sensitive, and 
artificially cultured Greek to find him at- 
tempting to emulate the “ gods” by ex- 
tending to the children of an offender the 
punishment inflicted on their parent. 
Even when a crime had already been ex- 
piated by death, the descendants of the 
condemned suffered the penalty of legal 
disqualification. Students of antiquity 
have been by no means indifferent to the 
lesson thus conveyed. The legal codes 
of most ancient peoples have been dili- 
gently examined. The laws of the Brah- 
mans and of the Parsis, of the Greeks 
and of the Romans, of the Chinese and 
of the Mussulmans, have found zealous 
exponents. The judicial system of the 
Hebrews alone has been neglected. Not- 
withstanding its value as a record of Jew- 
ish thought and feeling and custom, it is 
almost unknown to English scholars and 
jurists. 

It is probably no exaggeration to assert 
that not a dozen of the foremost Biblical 
critics in England know anything of the 
legal code of the Jews. The most pro- 
found ignorance prevails regarding the 
practical mode of administering law and 
justice as it obtained among the Hebrews 
during the prophetic period and at the 
time of the destruction of the second 
temple of Jerusalem. The notions of 
Jewish law and jurisprudence generally 
current are extremely vague and unde- 
fined. The popular conceptions upon the 
subject are gathered from the injunctions 
and ordinances of the Mosaic Pentateuch. 
As a matter of fact, the laws of Moses 
are about as well calculated to give one 
an insight into the Hebrew legal scheme 
as a perusal of our statute book —a col- 
lection of our Acts of Parliament, our 
written law — alone, without the aid of 
common law and precedent, would give of 
the English system of juridical proce- 





dure. He who would understand the pe- 
nal code of the Hebrews — the practical 
code, that is, of the people as it was in 
operation during the later period of Jew- 
ish nationality — must not depend upon 
the Pentateuch. He must turn to the 
Talmud — that much maligned and even 
more misunderstood compilation of the 
rabbins ; which is at once the compendi- 
um of their literature, the storehouse of 
their tradition, the exponent of their 
faith, the record of their acquirements, 
the handbook of their ceremonials, and 
the summary of their legal code, civil and 

enal. Herein he shall find a system of 
jurisprudence ingenious and elaborate; a 
scheme of organization at once simple 
and effective; and a criminal law the 
most interesting and probably the most 
humane that antiquity has transmitted to 
us. The sensation produced some few 
years ago by the appearance of Dr. 
Deutsch’s brilliant article on the Talmud 
is scarcely yet forgotten. Had this ac- 
complished scholar been longer spared, 
literature would doubtless have been en- 
riched with many a monograph upon the 
thousand and one subjects treated of in 
this composition of the rabbins. Fate 
has decided otherwise. But the seed he 
cast abroad into the world has not all 
fallen into stony or sterile soil. He suc- 
ceeded in arousing a general and wide- 
spread interest in the Talmud and its 
contents ; an interest which the modern 
spirit of inquiry has intensified. We 
purpose, therefore, to devote to the crim- 
inal law of the Talmud as laid down in 
Massecheth Synhedrin — not wholly, but 
principally there —a brief series of arti- 
cles explaining the organization of tribu- 
nals among the Jews, the constitution and 
jurisdiction of their Synhedrin, their sys- 
tem of procedure, their mode of examin- 
ing witnesses, their classification of 
crimes, the punishments they inflicted, 
and their methods of executing those 
capitally condemned. As we before ob- 
served, the subject is one entirely unex- 
plored; and an exposition, however brief 
and imperfect, cannot but throw addi- 
tional light upon the character, intellect, 
and peculiarities of a truly wonderful 
people. 

Two noteworthy — we cannot say suc- 
cessful — attempts have of late years been 
made to present to modern times a fair 
and impartial view of the criminal legis- 
lation of the Hebrews. One of these is 
the monograph of M. Thonissen, in his 
“ Etudes sur ? Histoire du Droit Crimi- 
nel des Peuples Anciens.” The other is 
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the “ Législation Criminelle du Talmud” 
of Dr. Rabbinowitz. Both must be re- 
garded as failures — the former conspicu- 
ously so. M. Thonissen, who is one of 
the ablest Catholic professors in France, 
has failed from want of special knowl- 
edge; Dr. Rabbinowitz has failed in spite 
of profound Talmudic knowledge and 
general erudition. A few observations in 
explanation of this will throw some light 
upon the peculiar nature of the treatise 
which forms the basis of our knowledge 
of the Jewish penal code. M. Thonissen 
has founded his study of the subject upon 
the text of the Pentateuch, disregarding 
altogether the commentaries of the rab- 
bins and their expositions. Now we have 
no wish whatever to enter into any argu- 
ment as to the value of Hebrew tradition 
or the divine origin of the orallaw. This, 
however, we assert: that the enactments, 
civil and criminal, of the five books of 
Moses as they stand in the Bible are. un- 
intelligible and incomprehensible unless 
accompanied by the explanation furnished 
by the Mischna and Ghemara, which to- 

ether constitute the Talmud. In the 

rst place, Moses indicated only general 
— for the guidance of the He- 

rew judges. A system of legal proce- 
dure is altogether wanting. “The wisdom 
of a lawgiver,” says Bacon, “consists 
not only in a platform of justice, but in 
the application thereof.” Moses fur- 
nished in the written law such a platform 
of justice; but the practical application 
thereof can only be gathered from the 
oral law, from the traditions and prece- 
dents of the Mischna. We will quote 
one contingency only — one among many 
others that arise in practice — to show the 
occasional inadequacy of the provisions 
of the Pentateuch taken alone. Accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law a perjurer when 
convicted was to suffer the same punish- 
ment as the person against whom he tes- 
tified would have been condemned to had 
the false accusation been established. 
In most cases the rule would suffice; in 
a great number it would be impracticable. 
For instance, a kohen —a priest, that is 
— was forbidden to marry a woman who 
was divorced, or a widow who had per- 
formed the ceremony of loosening the 
shoe of her brother-in-law. Should he in 
defiance of this prohibition marry such a 
female his sons were debarred from the 
priesthood. Assuming now that an Isra- 
elite charged a sohen with being the issue 
of such a union—a charge which, if 
proved, would remove him from his office 
—and this witness was subsequently 





convicted of perjury; how could the slan- 
derer who had violated his oath be de- 
graded from what he was not permitted 
to assume —the functions of the priest- 
hood? No penalty in such a case is pro- 
vided by the Mosaic code. Yet it could 
scarcely have been the intention of the 
legislator to punish the lying witness in 
one case and permit him to get off scot- 
free in another. The traditionary pro- 
cedure clears up the difficulty. Similar 
difficulties continually arise in the practi- 
cal application of most of the written 
enactments. In all these instances we 
are driven to the oral law for a satisfac- 
tory explanation. M. Thonissen’s essay 
upon the Jewish code resembles most 
nearly that which a foreigner would write 
upon the English criminal laws after a 
erusal of our statute-book — our acts of 

arliament — disregarding such authori- 
ties as Bracton and Blackstone and Coke, 
and their common-law system, and igno- 
rant altogether of the practice of the 
courts and the precedents they have estab- 
lished. What such an exposition would 
be worth may easily be imagined. That 
M. Thonissen should, under these cir- 
cumstances, have failed, is scarcely to be 
wondered at. 

M. Rabbinowitz’s failure is now to be 
accounted for. He had given to the 
world a disquisition upon the penal code 
of the Hebrews in the shape of a critical 
translation of the treatise Synhedrin and 
of such portions of Makkoth as refer to 
the punishment of criminals. He is him- 
self a profound Talmudist; but he does 
not make allowance for those who have 
not the advantage of being intimately 
acquainted with the rabbinical authorities. 
The Talmud, be it observed, is essen- 
tially argumentative. The Mischna no 
sooner lays down an axiom than a Berai- 
tha (precedent or tradition whose origin 
is coeval with those contained in the 
Mischna, but which the editor of the last- 
named collection decided to omit) is 
brought forward to contradict it. Here- 
upon the commentators set to work in 
order to harmonize the apparent incon- 
sistency or disaccord. An opponent will 
then urge against the agreement thus 
established the opinion of one of the 
thanaim — rabbins, or heads of colleges, 
who were anterior to or contemporaries 
of the editor of the Mischna. The amo- 
raim — doctors whose disquisitions con- 
stitute the Ghemara — thereupon take up 
the discussion pro and con. Frequently 
the arguments terminate, and apparently 
no conclusion is arrived at. It is this 
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that renders the study of the Talmud so 
extremely difficult. It seems impossible 
to understand which of the views enun- 
ciated by the respective authorities we 
are to accept as decisive. Only those 
accustomed to the mode of a 
adopted by the rabbins, and acquainte 
with the relative value to be attached to 
the dicta of the several doctors as ex- 
plained in the various commentaries, can 
deduce the laws with any approach to 
accuracy. Many points, however, are 
wholly undetermined, and probably al- 
ways will remain unsolved. In giving a 
translation of the treatise Synhedrin M. 
Rabbinowitz has therefore placed in the 
hands of the reader the material whence 
he may derive a knowledge of the crim- 
inal law. Some explanations of seem- 
ingly difficult points are given; but the 
student must pick his own way without 
the training which would enable him to 
doso. Of the multifarious opinions ex- 
pressed he nine times out of ten knows 
not which to choose. Hence, despite the 
undoubted ability of the author and the 
acknowledged merit of the work itself, 
Dr. Rabbinowitz has not succeeded in 
giving a —— of the criminal law of the 
almud. His introduction is by far the 
best part of the work; but the views 


therein expressed do not always merit 
complete and entire acceptance. 
nee thus briefly, by way of preface, 


explained the source whence our knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew penal code is to be 
derived, and pointed out what we regard 
as the defects of those who have of late 
attempted an exposition of the enact- 
ments of which it is composed, we may 
now proceed to the consideration of this 
interesting judicial system. 


II. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS. — 
THE QUALIFICATION OF JUDGES. — 
PERSONS DISQUALIFIED. 


For the administration of justice there 
existed among the Hebrews three kinds 
of tribunals: 1, petty courts composed of 
three judges, and competent to adjudicate 
upon civil causes only; 2, the provincial 
Synhedrin, consisting of three-and-twenty 
members, and having criminal jurisdiction 
as well as the power of deciding ordinary 
matters ; and 3, the Great Synhedrin of 
Jerusalem, which was the supreme author- 
ity of the nation. In contradistinction to 
the practice of every other ancient nation, 
the king, among the Jews, was not per- 
mitted to exercise judicial functions. 





Unlike the high priest, he could neither 
judge nor could he be judged. Nor had 
the sovereign any voice, prerogative, or 
influence in the appointment of the 
judges; nor was it for him to interfere in 
any way with the organization of the vari- 
ous tribunals. The people alone had the 
right to nominate the members of the 
Synhedrin. The scheme of legal admin- 
istration was based on the representative 
system and what we should nowadays 
term universal suffrage. In the case of 
the petty courts for the trial of civil 
processes the mode of appointment was a 
very primitive and simple one. The plain- 
tiff and defendant in a cause nominated 
each of them a competent person to act 
as judge. The two who were thus selected 
together named a third. Of course these 
tribunals were not permanent. In the 
case of the courts of criminal jurisdiction 
the mode of organization and the manner 
in which they were constituted were as 
follows. Every town inhabited by one 
hundred and twenty families could havea 
Synhedrin of three and twenty members. 
To each place thus qualified the Great 
Synhedrin of Jerusalem sent an order bid- 
ding the residents assemble and nomi- 
nate from among themselves such as were 
“learned and modest and popular.” Fit 
representatives and apt were accordingly 
elected. A return was thereupon made to 
the Great Synhedrin, and the supreme 
body immediately despatched an authori- 
zation, in conformity with custom, which 
constituted the delegates named a corpo- 
rate Synhedrin. As a rule these tribu- 
nals in the smaller towns sat only 
occasionally for judicial purposes. But 
in large and important centres there were, 
necessarily, permanent courts. In those 
cities where rabbinical colleges were 
established for the study of the law, such 
institutions, by a natural transition and 
development, came to be charged with 
the administration of justice. Such, for 
example, were the academies of Jabneh, 
under the famous Gamaliel; of Beni 
Berak, under Rabbi Akiba; of Lud under 
Rabbi Eleazar; of Sikhni, under the 
direction of Hananya ben Tradyon. In 
Jerusalem there were three Synhedrin; 
two ordinary, of twenty-three members 
each, and the Great Synhedrin of the na- 
tion, consisting of sixty-one of the most 
eminent judges of the country. The 
first sat in that part of the temple called 
the Har-habaith ; the second, in the court 
known as the Azarah; and the supreme 
council in the Lishkathagazith. The first 
consisted of members selected from the 
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various provincial Synhedrin ; the second 
was recruited from the first ; and the Great 
Synhedrin, in turn, filled up any vacancies 
in its numbers from those who composed 
the second. This completed the adminis- 
trative system of the Hebrews for judicial 
purposes. The organization was exceed- 
ingly simple, eminently representative, 
and it seems to have been thoroughly effec- 
tive. Every suitor found at his own door 
a tribunal competent to hear and decide 
his plaint without delay or expense ; crimi- 
nals were spared suspense and ignominy 
by being able to secure an immediate 
trial; and within easy reach of either 
complainant or defendant, prosecutor or 
prisoner, was a permanent Synhedrin to 
which appeals could be made from the 
sentence or decision of the local court. 
Under this scheme every man — every 
Jew, that is — might aspire to the dignity 
of a judge. In order, however, to pre- 
vent any but competent and well-qualified 
persons from being appointed to the vari- 
ous tribunals ample precautions were 
taken. It was not necessary in the case 
of the provincial Synhedrin to guard 
against sheer inefficiency. No Israelite 
could be absolutely ignorant of the law. 
It must be remembered that education 
was well advanced among the Hebrews, 
especially after the first or Babylonian 
captivity. A system of compulsory in- 
struction had been introduced by Joshua, 
the son of Gamala. There was a school- 
board for each district. Every child more 
than six years of age was obliged to 
attend the communal schools. Such im- 
portance does the Talmud attach to the 
training of the young that it enters into 
the minutest details upon the subject. 
From his earliest years the Jewish boy 
was a diligent student of the Bible. It was 
his primer and reading-book. Its laws 
and traditions were almost as familiar to 
him as his own existence. In riper man- 
hood he attended each evening after labor 
the expositions of the Scripture. On Sab- 
baths, on festivals, and on the mornings 
of Monday and Thursday, he was present 
as a religious duty at the public reading 
and interpretation of the law. A Jew 
could not but be well acquainted with the 
leading principles of his legal code and 
their general application. He was, in 
fact, competent to decide — much as our 
justices of the peace are — any ordinary 
infractions of the law likely to occur in 
his own district. But to become member 
of a Synhedrin having extensive criminal 
jurisdiction, to be qualified to act as judge 
in a trial involving the life or death of a 
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fellow-creature, was another matter. Here 
legal acumen, proved ability, sound knowl- 
edge, and undoubted integrity were re- 
quired. Such men, “ learned in the law” 
and versed in science, might subsequently 
be admitted into the Synhedrin of Jerusa- 
lem, the supreme council of the nation. 
The standard of qualification was therefore 
necessarily high in every particular. Ac- 
cordingly, when a mandate from the capi- 
tal authorizing the formation of a criminal 
tribunal arrived in a town the residents 
took every precaution to nominate such 
men whose antecedents and acquirements 
guaranteed their fitness for the posts they 
were to occupy. The election of repre- 
sentatives incompetent and inapt might 
have been followed by refusal of the cer- 
tificate of legality from the Great Synhe- 
drin. 

Few things are more remarkable in the 
Hebrew penal code than the clauses by 
which certain persons were disqualified 
from acting as judges under any circum- 
stances whatever. All who made mone 
by dice-playing or any games of hazard, 
by betting on pigeon-matches and simi- 
lar objectionable practices, were not only 
incapable of becoming members of a 
tribunal, but were not permitted to give 
evidence. The Ghemara regards a man 
who gains money by the amusements 
named as dishonest. A Jew who was in 
the habit of lending money upon usury 
was in like manner disqualified. The dis- 
qualification extended not only to those 
who took interest of their brethren, but 
even in cases where the money had been 
borrowed by a heathen. Nor could a 
slave-dealer sit as judge. Of course this 
applied to the traffic in human creatures 
who were not Jews: the kidnapping of an 
Israelite was punishable with death. The 
following were also regarded as judicially 
incapacitated: those who dealt in the 
fruits of the sixth year, for they could not 
be deemed conscientious ; those who 
were in any way concerned in the cause 
to be abjudicated upon, for they were in- 
terested; all relatives, no matter what the 
degree of consanguinity, of the person 
accused ; all who seer inherit property 
from the criminal who was on trial, or 
would benefit by his condemnation or 
loss ; and persons who had been guilty of 
seduction or the lesser form of adultery 
which was punishable by fine. One oth- 
er disqualification, noteworthy in its way, 
also existed. A man who had not, or had 
never had, a fixed occupation, trade or 
business by which he earned a livelihood, 
was not allowed to act as judge. “He 
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who neglects to teach his son a trade,” 
says the rabbins, “is as though he taught 
him to steal.” A man without a calling 
or profession was moreover regarded as 
not calculated to have consideration or 
sympathy for those exposed to the hard 
contingencies of life. In trials where 
capital punishment might be inflicted in 
case of conviction the following also 
were disqualified: an aged man, because 
his years and infirmities were likely to 
render him harsh, perhaps obstinate and 
unyielding; a judge who had never had 
any children of his own, for he could not 
know the paternal feeling which should 
warm him on behalf of the son of Israel 
who was in peril of his life; and a bas- 
tard ; not an illegitimate son — for such a 
relationship could not exist among the 
Jews — but one born of a forbidden or 
a criminal connection. Nor under any 
circumstances was a man known to be at 
enmity with the accused person per- 
mitted to occupy a position among his 
judges. 

According to Massecheth Synhedrin, 
mental qualities and intellectual acquire- 
ments of no ordinary character were nec- 
essary to constitute a competent judge. 
He was, in the first instance, to be mod- 
est, of good repute among his neighbors, 
and generally liked. He must have been 
intimately acquainted with the written 
enactments of the legal code, its tradi- 
tional practices, the precedents of the 
colleges, and the accepted decisions of 
former judges. He must have studied 
not alone the laws applicable to the times 
in which he lived, but those which from 
altered circumstances had fallen into 
desuetude. He was required to be a pro- 
ficient in various branches of scientific 
knowledge, especially in medicine and 
astronomy. That the rabbins were well 
grounded in physiology, pathology, and 
such modes of chemical and_ organic 
analysis as were then understood can be 
shown by many instances. Thus we find 
Rabbi Ismael and his pupils engaged in 
dissection in order to study the anatomy 
of the human frame (Bekoroth); and the 
academy of Hillel is said to have con- 
tained among its disciples eighty who 
were acquainted with every branch of 
science known in those days. A knowl- 
edge of languages, too, was indispensable 
for those who aspired to the membership 
of a Synhedrin. The services of an in- 
terpreter were never permitted. The 
judges were therefore bound to be ac- 
quainted with the tongues of the neigh- 
boring nations. In the case of a foreigner 





being called as witness before a tribunal 
it was absolutely necessary that two mem- 
bers should understand the language in 
which the stranger’s evidence was given; 
that two others should be able to speak 
to him; while another was required to be 
both able to understand and to converse 
with the witness. At Bither there were 
three rabbins acquainted with every lan- 
guage then known; while at Jabneth 
there were said to be four similarly en- 
dowed with the gift of “all the tongues.” 
As regards the general ability of the 
judges, Rabbi Jehuda asserts that “ they 
should be such apt and skilful logicians 
that they could demonstrate from the 
written text of the Pentateuch itself that 
all the reptiles therein declared to be im- 
pure were pure”! Indeed, to those un- 
acquainted with the Talmud nothing is 
more startling than the resources of argu- 
ment displayed bythe rabbins. That itis 
in many cases purely sophistic does not 
detract from their high character any 
more than the forensic casuistry of a 
modern counsel detracts from the moral- 
ity of the man. And their intellectual 
acumen, their logical powers, were em- 
ployed on behalf of the criminal, whose 
advocates the judges themselves were. 
Of all this we shall see more later on. 


From The Spectator. 
INTELLECTUAL BARREL-ORGAN-ISM. 


THE doctors who have made a study of 
the curious disease called “ aphasia,” — 
the disease in which the patient, though 
he may understand perfectly what is said 
to him, and what he wishes to say him- 
self, cannot use the right words — often, 
indeed, cannot use any words —to ex- 
press it, have invented a term to describe 
the frequent use by the most gravely 
affected of such patients of a few phrases, 
— the only ones they can manage to 
articulate, when they attempt voluntary 
speech; and they call it barrel-organ-ism. 
In other words, instead of being capable 
of commanding the infinite variety of 
combinations which speech requires, such 
patients can command only one or two 
phrases, which do not in the least express 
their meaning, and which seem always to 
recur whenever they make any demand 
on the faculty of intentional speech. 
Thus in one case mentioned by Dr. 
Hughlings Jackson, in his paper on this 
subject in the October number of a mag- 
azine called Brain, such a patient, whem 
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he attempted to speak or to answer any 
question could only say, ‘‘Come on to 
me,” or “Come on;” another could only 
say “ List complete ;” a third could only 
say, “I want protection;” and a fourth, 
“ No,” or “ Mamma” (sometimes the one, 
and sometimes the other). Any applica- 
tion to the faculty of intentional speech 
only resulted in each case with the words 
we have named, and these apparently 
exhausted its resources. We say any 
application to the faculty of i#ztentional 
speech, for it is remarkable that mere 
ejaculations — that is, expressions which 
are the result of a mere state of feeling, 
and not of a desire to express thought — 
are usually quite correctly articulated, and 
patients who haye been in the habit of 
swearing, often swear just as fluently 
after the attack of aphasia as before. 
Moreover, it is remarkable that in very 
many cases a direct connection seems to 
exist between the fragment of utterance 
which is thus made to do duty for all vol- 
untary speech, and the nature of the 
—_— mental occupation at the time of 

is seizure. Thus the patient who could 


only say, “Come on to me,” or “ Come 


on,” was a railway porter, who was seized 
with the attack when on duty on the. rail- 
way, and it is very likely that these were 


the last words which he uttered delib- 
erately before the seizure. Again, the 
poor man who could only say “ List com- 
plete” had been overworking himself in 
making a catalogue before his seizure, 
and this probably was the last idea on his 
mind. The patient who could only say 
“J want protection ” had been injured in 
a brawl, and probably his last cry as a 
sound man might have been spoken in 
these words. On the other hand, no con- 
nection of this kind can be traced in the 
case of the patient whose only stock of 
voluntary speech consisted in the use of 
the words “No” and “Mamma.” On 
the contrary, his last words before the 
attack were, “Oh, I feel something ex- 
traordinary inside me!” but then this 
was called out to his mother, whom he 
might perhaps have been in the habit of 
calling “mamma.” At all events, it 
seems clear that in many cases the stock 
of words remaining to the most seriously 
affected class of aphasic patients, — the 
only stock at their disposal for voluntar 

utterance, — are some of the last whic 

they had used with intent before the onset 
of disease. These are the only tunes, as 
it were, that the diseased brain will now 
play. Instead of adapting itself to the 
patient’s thoughts as it used to do, the 
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attempt to utter the thoughts results in 
grinding out one or two words which sur- 
vive, and which alone survive, the old 
variety and elasticity of choice. In less 
serious cases, however, the patient has a 
considerable stock of words left at his 
disposal, but is very apt to use wrong 
words, though at times, it may be, ex- 
tremely graphic words, to describe his 
thoughts. Thus the present writer knew 
a man who had been, before his attack, a 
eat geologist, and who asked, on being 
introduced to him and his wife, “‘ Have T 
seen these two sfecimens before?” which 
was avery pertinent and graphic form of 
the question, and one exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of barrel-organ-ism only in this, 
—that the patient was compelled to have 
recourse to the stock of phrases which 
through habit and usage had got, as it 
were, embedded in his mind, and could 
not select those which he, nevertheless, 
knew to be more conventionally appropri- 
ate. In the same way, this gentleman, 
having been a member of a great many 
learned societies, used to describe almost 
everything as “ members,” —the lighted 
candles on the table, for instance, though 
he probably recognized in his own mind 
the inapplicability of the word. Still, in 
neither of these cases did the disease 
show itself so grave as when he called a 
number of cards “a pack of cigars.” 
There, probably, the initial c, and possi- 
bly also an old habit of using packs of 
cigars oftener than packs of cards, so 
that the wheels rolled easier, as it were, in 
the rut caused by the words “pack of 
cigars ” than in that caused by the words 
“pack of cards,” were the only connectin 
elements between the phrase used an 
the right phrase; and these connecting 
elements were not, as in the case of the 
words “specimens” and “members,” in 
ren | degree due to real resemblances, but 
only to vestiges of physical habit. 
nd this brings us to the chief point in 
the curious disease which is called aphasia, 
and especially in that type of it termed 
“barrel-organ-ism.” The critical feature 
of the disease consists not so much in 
the inability to find the right word, as in 
the inability to repress the wrong one, — 
the inability to keep out of the rut into 
which speech, with such a patient, inevi- 
tably falls. A patient, who, when he had 
the wrong word on his lips, could hold 
his tongue and shake his head, and indi- 
cate by any sort of sign that his memory 
was at fault, would, in all probability, be 
in a far less hopeless state, as regards 
the physical injury to the brain and the 
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possibility of recovery, than the patient 
who, when he wants to say anything at all, 
must say something else. It is the loss 
of voluntary control, of the power of se- 
lection over _ speech, in which this 
disease main y consists. In fact, barrel- 
organ-ism, minus this want of voluntary 
control, is one of the commonest phe- 
nomena of healthy life. Every one knows 
the impatience with which he finds him- 
self saying over and over again, without 
the slightest interest in the matter, nay, 
with a very active disgust with himself 
for continuing to roll on in this deep rut 
of temporary habit, some fragment of 
song which has, not so much perhaps 
taken his fancy, as taken his ear; some 
jingle of Hood’s or Moore’s satirical 
verses, which has made no particular im- 
pression on the real mind, but somehow 
acquired a sort of demoniacal possession 
of what we may call the inward tongue. 
This would be barrel-organ-ism, to all in- 
tents and purposes, if it went the length 
of coming out in answer to ordinary ques- 
tions; if, for instance, when any one 
asked you where you were going, you 
replied, — 
For the leg, the golden leg was gone, 
And the golden bowl was broken. 


Of course, in health—unless with the 
intention of teasing—no one does make 
this sort of stereotyped reply to all con- 


ceivable questions. But every one knows 
the mood in which it seems half impossi- 
ble to say anything except the particular 
bit of jingle which is turning your brain 
with its perpetual though silent clatter, 
and every one therefore has a clue to the 
state of the genuine aphasic patient, who 
can only articulate, when he tries to speak 
at all, the last phrase which was burning 
on his tongue just before his seizure. In 
his case, all the tunes in the organ are 
reduced to one or two, one of which inev- 
itably comes out, if he turns the handle 
at all. 

It is curious to observe how near, in 
one respect, the disease aphasia is to 
something very like a great gift of speech. 
The involuntary character of an associa- 
tion often produces, as we have just 
shown in the case of the old geologist, 
extremely graphic and humorous forms of 
thought, which would have had a charm 
of their own, if they had been approved, 
as it were, by the intellect, and not merely 
selected for the want of more conventional 
forms of speech. (The same patient used 
to call the moon “that public light,” which 
was also a very humorous mode of think- 
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ing of the moon). And the difference, we 
take it, between a poetic and an ordinary 
organization, is that, with the poet, there 
is a much richer variety of tunes in the 
barrel-organ, and a much larger network 
of fine associations between one tune and 
another, so that one tune shades off into 
another in unexpected ways, and at a 
great number of different points; while 
with the ordinary organization you go to 
each tune separately as you want it, turn 
it on, and stop it, and never find yourself 
mingling stray fragments of different mel- 
ody into new and richer combinations. 
But observe that this power, though, of 
course, it would be spoiled by any loss of 
voluntary control,—as, by the way, it 
sometimes actually is spoiled, for in the 
richest vocabulary of one of the richest 
of poets, Mr. Swinburne, there is a clear 
loss of voluntary control at times, and a 
sort of intellectual barrel-organ-ism in full 
swing, — depends entirely on the force of 
its involuntary impulses. If the volun- 
tary judgment of the intellect were always 
in full play, a poet like Shelley could 
hardly exist. It was the thick-crowding 
fancies overpowering all voluntary selec- 
tion which made Shelley a great poet. 
And yet, of course, he would not have 
been the poet he was, if he had not had a 
very fine selecting judgment, to prune the 
rich foliage and oom into which his 
heated fancy blossomed. It is the same 
with Mr. Swinburne at his best. In the 
dialogue of his Greek dramas, for in- 
stance, one feels the exercise of the 
severest and most chastening control. It 
is only in the choric songs, where he too 
often throws the bridle on the neck of his 
Pegasus, that one feels the want of this 
selecting judgment, and the presence at 
times of a positive helplessness to control 
his own words. In his prose this impo- 
tence of control often runs into sheer in- 
tellectual barrel-organ-ism, — into a tangle 
of words related to each other only \ 
half- unconscious associations, — words 
which conceal the meaning, instead of 
bringing it out. But this is exactly what 
shows us how near the rush of thick-com- 
ing associations may be to a disease. 
Weaken in any degree the controlling 
and selecting power of reason over the 
associations of words, and the very phrase 
which the physiologists have chosen to 
express the most striking phenomenon in 
the disease of aphasia, — barrel-organ-ism, 
— becomes almost a perfect expression 
of the vice of lavish expression in an ilk 
regulated poetic mind. 
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From The Spectator. 
JUSTICE. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette has taken the 
opportunity of a supposed difference of 
feeling between men and women as to a 
trial for libel now pending, to make some 
remarks on the contrast presented by the 
different place taken by justice in the 
male and female standard of morality, 
which, although we do not propose to 
enter into that particular aspect of the 
question, and do not even commit our- 
selves to any acceptance of the supposed 
fact, have suggested to us some reflec- 
tions on the nature of what we believe to 
be the rarest of virtues, whether or not it 
is rarer in one sex than in the other. “I 
have found men more kind than I ex- 
pected, and less just,” said Johnson, at 
the close of his wide experience of life; 
and the remark would be echoed, we sup- 
pose, by every one whose experience or 
whose anticipations have not been pecul- 
iar. Whether men or women exhibit 
least of the excellence that is so much 
more rare than generosity, we will not 
inquire. The Pall Mall Gazette's illus- 
tration of the inequality (even if it be 
correct, on which we offer no opinion) 
does not strike us as happy. If women 
whose photographs have never been the 
object of admiring curiosity are rather 

leased than otherwise at the embarrass- 
ing results of an opposite fate, we should 
say it is not so much that they lack justice 
as that they possess envy. To talk of the 
superior justice of men when the injured 
person is a beautiful woman, seems to us, 
if we may speak our mind, somewhat 
entertaining. However, we believe there 
is a deep truth under the confusion, and 
though we should not ourselves have pre- 
sented it in that form, we would take 
advantage of it to exhibit the difficulty of 
even any accurate conception of justice. 
It is a quality, indeed, that is almost as 
little understood as it is practised. 

There are good reasons why it should 
be little understood. It cannot, in the 
nature of things, be conspicuously illus- 
trated by any prominent actor in the 
world’s history. A great statesman is 
hardly ever eminently just. He will not 
be a great statesman, if he is eminently 
the reverse of just. But politics being 
what they are, we do not see how a man 
who never allowed himself to be swayed 
into exaggeration of the defects of an ad- 
versary, or of the strength of his own 
case, could play a great part on the politi- 
cal stage. No mind was ever more just 
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than Burke’s, but his career, as a whole, 
is not an exhibition of justice. A soldier 
is not equally at a disadvantage — we 
would cite the Duke of Wellington as a 
striking instance of this superiority. And 
no doubt actual warfare does not, as part 
warfare, we fear, is apt to do, shade o 
into a sort of necessity for injustice of 
feeling. Its horrors absorb the animosi- 
ties which produce them and which the 
produce, and in the best minds whieh 
come in contact with them, must beget, 
we should think, a profound recoil from 
all that even remotely resembles them. 
But every conspicuous public position is 
more or less political, and the rule that 
political feeling tends to obscure and con- 
ceal justice is, we believe, absolute. In 
the largest and most interesting exhibition 
of moral activity, therefore, this quality is 
almost by necessity latent, if it be there 
at all. Just as the heat which is speat in 
converting hot water to steam is imper- 
ceptible by the thermometer, so the equity 
which is needed to keep a party-leader 
from glaring injustice is imperceptible to 
any moral test. How just that public 
man is who has appeared in the clash of 
faction only a little unjust, few of us are 
in a condition to estimate. That atmos- 
phere encourages a different set of vir- 
tues, and he who here does not greatly 
fail in this one would elsewhere, we may 
be sure, strikingly excel in it. 

We might, indeed, extend much more 
widely our assertion ; it is not alone the 
exigencies of party warfare, it is the exi- 
gencies of almost all large and important 
achievement which tend to obscure and 
suppress a sense of justice. Think of 
all that a great patriot must condone in 
his supporters, during a death-struggle 
with a mighty foe. One shudders to 
imagine all that must have been per- 
mitted, for instance, by a William the 
Silent. And any strong sympathy tends 
towards the same result. We remember 
the late Archdeacon Hare speaking of 
a distinguished contemporary, Bishop 
Thirlwall, as affording an instance of a 
perfectly balanced mind; of a perfect ex- 
hibition, that is, of the intellectual side of 
justice. ‘ What an happy disposition!” 
exclaimed his hearer. “ You are quite 
mistaken,” replied he; “the person whom 
it characterizes will never see quite 
enough reason for action.” Does not 
that weighty sentence involve a warning 
against the expectation to find justice in 
the actions of great men? This is emi- 
nently a case where the exception proves 
the rule. No reader will forget the thrill 





with which he learned that the solitary 
vote which would have saved the Athenian 
commanders at Arginusz from the gener- 
ous, though unjust indignation roused by 
their desertion of their drowning country- 
men, was that of Socrates. But as you 
unfold the long roll of history, how many 
instances of a similar temperance could 
you set by the side of the great philoso- 
pher’s single emergence into the world of 
politics? History displays instances of 
every other virtue a hundred times, for 
once that she gives us a glimpse of this 
one. Politicians are not necessarily un- 
just. We can fancy that the actual result 
of the temporary suppression of justice, 
while it would cause in some minds an 
actual slackening of a feeling that was 
often proven sane. | in others would tend 
towards intensifying it. In some parts 
of Burke’s mind this quality seems to us, 
if such a thing be possible, to take almost 
morbid dimensions; this does not seem 
too much to say, for instance, of his well- 
justified boast that no individual had ever 

een forced by his economic reforms into 
so much privation as the omission of a 
dish from his table. But no doubt, in 
many cases, strong party feeling leaks, as 
it were, into the non-political part of the 
character, and spoils the sense of justice 
everywhere; and which result will be 


most frequent, we do not undertake to 
Say. 

But the chief reason for an inadequate 
conception of justice is the fact that it is 
almost never made successfully an aim of 


action. We do not say that men never, 
or even rarely, aim at it. We do not say 
that they never achieve it, though we have 
allowed that no other virtue is so rare. 
But rare as it is to meet with justice, it is 
far, far rarer to meet with justice in one 
who has made it his aim to be just. Al- 
most every one, we suppose, has at least 
once in his life felt that he came in con- 
tact with a just mind, —that his short- 
comings were estimated without exagger- 
ation, his offences visited with no more 
than their merited penalty. If he ask 
himself what hand has administered this 
tonic to fainting self-esteem, this anodyne 
to the flutterings of a restless vanity, he 
will invariably find, we believe, that it 
was that of one whose ideal was some- 
thing different from justice. We do not 
believe that any human being ever im- 

ressed another with the sense of justice, 
in the face of any real difficulty or obsta- 
cle, who was otherwise than boundlessly 
forgiving. The man in whom each of two 
enemies recognizes a delicate and accu- 
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rate discernment of his own difficulties 
and his own claims, must be one who, 
in the place of either, could pardon the 
other for the difficulties he causes and 
the unreasonable claims he makes. We 
can judge no offence we could not for- 
give. Tothe merely logical intellect, no 
doubt, the ideas of forgiveness and of 
justice appear utterly incongruous; but 
the verdict of experience, we are con- 
vinced, will prepare us to accept a close 
connection between the capacity to put 
aside injury to self, and the capacity to 
judge of injuries to others. It is not the 
mere subtraction of self-interest that will 
make us just. We need a positive prin- 
ciple of disinterestedness, — we need the 
spirit that in its active manifestations we 
call self-sacrifice, before'we can quit our 
own moral atmosphere and enter into that 
of another, so far as to measure his needs 
and his failures. If these words appear 
extravagant, we believe it is because 
hardly any one knows what it is to make 
the effort. This moral transplantation 
forms no part of that which a man ordi- 
narily attempts, when he sets himself to 
be just to another. 

Not, we would emphatically protest, 
that generosity is a larger thing then jus- 
tice. He who has been truly just to an- 
other has gone through a process as much 
more arduous than one who has been 
generous, as it is harder to write outa 
prescription for an invalid than to pour 
out a glass of wine for him. But no one 
will fulfil the office of the moral physician 
who aims at justice to the moral invalid. 
We shall not see truly what our fellow- 
man is, if this is all we try to see. We 
cannot be more than just to him, his need 
is justice; but we must aim at something 
else, if we are to supply this. Who has 
not felt, when charged with some ugly 
motive, as if a hideous mask were fixed 
upon his face which he is powerless to 
remove? He would not feel this if the 
charge were false. He would not feel it 
either, if the charge were just. The par- 
adox that, being true, it may also be most 
unjust, however unanswerable by logic, 
is solved every day by experience. To 
judge our fellow-man, we need to know 
not only his conduct, but his aims. The 
ugly motive with which you reproach him 
may be a serpent which he is striving to 
trample under foot, while you identify it 
with himself. And only he can discern 
this struggle who has once for all taken 
part with the good in every man against 
the evil which in every man is so much 
more obvious. If justice is to be recog- 
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nized by the judged, the judge must not 
be a mere reporter of existing conditions, 
but one who contemplates evil that he 
may be enabled to heal it. 

connection between the higher jus- 
tice of modern life and a theology incor- 
porating this ideal of redemption in the 
object of worship will not, we presume, 
be disputed by any one, whatever he may 
think of the limitations with which this 
ideal has been hampered. The purer 
morality evolved in the process of ages 
produced, according to one set of think- 
ers, that belief in a God who came to 
seek and to save what was lost which, 
according to the opposite view, was itself 
the source of that higher justice, or which, 
at all events, had a common cause with 
it. At any rate, we presume no one will 
deny that the Englishman at his best is 
more just than the Greek was at his best. 
Justice, to an Englishman, means atten- 
tion to the claims of everybody. Justice, 
to an Athenian, meant attention to the 
claims of a portion of those whom we 
should call Athenians, for certainly we 
should include Athenian slaves in the 
title. We do not deny that with this nar- 


rowing of the subjects of claim there was 
a certain intensifying of the claim itself, 
but we deny most strongly that this in- 


tensifying was in the direction of what 
we mean by justice. To prove or illus- 
trate such an assertion would take a vol- 
ume; we leave it here, with the certainty 
that no instructed mind will differ from it 
in any other sense than that he may think 
we have not put it into the best words. 
The Greek at his best would reward the 
good man and punish the bad man, irre- 
spective of any temptation to do other- 
wise. That was at least his ideal of life. 
The Englishman at his best would reward 
the good and reclaim the bad. And En- 
glish justice, accordingly, is more just 
than Greek justice. Including within 
our moral idea what we may call the su- 
pernatural half of virtue, we have attained 
a certain elevation in its natural portion 
which is, we believe, inaccessible to those 
who see no lofty mountain-peaks beyond 
it. The wonderful difficulty of giving 
each man that which he deserves is over- 
come only when we bridge, by what it is 
no exaggeration to call a moral miracle, 
the gue between his consciousness and 
our own, and read his struggles by the 
light of our large aims and our miserable 
achievements. If ever we have been 
tempted to estimate the merits of another 
apart from this element, we have surely 
been taught—unless judge and judged 





alike belong to a singularly gracious and 
favored moral class — how strangely mis- 
leading an atmosphere settles down be- 
tween man and man, the moment they 
confront each other, as separated, isolated 
beings, not linked by any special sym- 
pathy. The bonds of special sympath 
have been, it may appear, sources as muc 
of injustice as of justice. But that which 
is to replace them must embody their 
strength, without their narrowness. It 
must, we believe, consist in a relation 
— humanity and something beyond 
itself. 

We are told that, with the subtraction 
of the supernatural element from life, jus- 
tice will take new proportions in our 
moral ideal. We fully believe it. It is 
difficult to imagine to oneself the new 
moral world that will arise when that 
which has been moulded on Christianity 
—or, if our opponents please, (for the 
result is the same, for our present pur- 
pose,) that which has moulded Christian- 
ity — has passed away; but this we fully 
expect, that it will be far more distinctly 
the deliberate aim of every upright and 
conscientious person to be just. To 
every Christian, some echo of the voice 
that bid his followers renounce the cloak 
when the coat was taken from them has 
been a disturbing influence in this ideal, 
—an influence not often consciously ac- 
cepted, perhaps, in practice, and most 
rarely discernible there, but still never 
without influence on the Christian theory 
of a right life. Portia’s appeal, — 


Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Shall see salvation, 


though we think the argument, as an 
address to a Jew, a striking instance of 
the insolent prejudice against his race, 
which Shakespeare was flattering in the 
whole play, may still be cited as a speci- 
men of the influence of Christianity on 
our ideals. True, it is the persecutor 
who speaks, when for a moment the per- 
secuted has power. Alas, it is thus that 
aimost all moral ideals are seen most 
clearly! One of the race which has 
roused revenge by atrocious justice can 
see that something more than justice (in 
the narrow, external sense) is demanded, 
the moment that its own interests are 
imperilled. It is with a profound truth to 
human nature that the great dramatist 
has allowed, at this moment, a theological 
dogma to intermingle with human passion, 
though we confess that we think it is also 
with a certain concession to what is low- 
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est in ‘human nature. But we cite the 
passage as an instance of the influence 
which has been to the Christian world 
the very atmosphere of moral feeling. 
We could no more help being moulded 
by it than we could help being affected by 
our climate. We see traces of this influ- 
ence in those who have repudiated its 
intellectual justification with all the en- 
ergy of their being. We have all seen 
men willing to taste of death for every 
man, though they had long ceased to be- 
lieve in a God who had set them the 
example, but it is difficult to estimate the 
condition of the moral world when the 
influence of this example is wholly with- 
drawn. It is almost impossible at this 
moment, but it will not long continue so, 
if the present movement of thought is 
unchecked. Already, as we have allowed, 
we do catch glimpses of the ideal of the 
future. When we are told that its basis 
will be a stricter and more exact atten- 
tion to equity, the information does not 
wholly lack support in experience. We 
do see, here and there, as the Christian 
influence has died away from conscien- 
tious minds, that this has more and more 
become the goal of moral effort. If the 
foregoing considerations have any co- 


gency, it will not be thought a paradox to 


assert that, as the aim becomes general, 
it will less and less be fulfilled. If frail 
and fallible human beings need an infinite 
background of ideal mercy for one 
achievement of actual justice, we may 
well lament, in the interests of justice, 
that men should aim at being just. 


From Nature. 
POLAR ICE.* 


Tuts book of Karl Weyprecht’s is a 
most valuable outcome of the Austro- 
Hungarian Arctic expedition of 1872- 
1874, so well known already from the in- 
teresting general popular account of the 
doings of the expedition which has been 
pubkshed in most European languages. 
In the present work the author confines 
himself to an account of the phenomena 
presented by the ice amongst which he 
spent so many weary months. It might 
well be supposed that a book treating of 
such a subject only would be dull read- 
ing, but so graphic are Lieut. bow 
precht’s descriptions, and so pleasantly 


* Die Metamorjhosen des Polareises. Von Karl 


Weyprecht. Wien, 1879: Moritz Perles. 
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are his long series of observations strung 
together into a continuous whole, that his 
book is most entertaining throughout, and 
the reader lays it down with a very much 
enhanced comprehension of the never- 
ceasing changes and mighty power of 
Arctic ice. Most of the facts recorded 
are known to Arctic explorers, and have 
been more or less set forth by them in 
their various writings, but no connected 
account of all the forms of the growth 
and death, of the movements and strug- 
gles of bergs and floes and ice of all 
orms has been before attempted. Lieut. 
Weyprecht tells it us all from his own 
observations. The book is divided into 
a series of chapters headed as follows: 
I. Various Forms of the Ice and their 
Origin., II. Ice Pressures. III. The Ice 
in Winter. IV. The Ice in Summer. 
V. The Changes of the Ice. VI. The 
Water Movement in the Polar Regions. 
VII. The Ice Movements. VIII. The 
Ice of the Arctic Interior. 

In the first chapter he treats of the 
three different kinds of polar ice: glacier 
ice, salt-water ice, and fresh-water ice. 
As an example of the mighty size of the 
polar glaciers, the parents of the icebergs, 
he cites the Humboldt Glacier of Smith 
Sound, which, pushing itself into the sea 
in Smith Sound, forms an unbroken ice 
coast-line composed of perpendicular 
cliffs three hundred feet in height above 
the sea-level, and sixty miles in length, a 
single solid ice wall split only by vertical 
fissures. The fresh-water ice is clear as 
crystal, and so hard that the Norwegian 
walrus-hunters who run their small ves- 
sels in their voyages against all other ice 
obstacles, of whatever size, are careful 
not to charge even comparatively small 
pieces of this. This kind of ice, is how- 
ever, scarce in the polar regions; it is the 
third kind of ice, that of salt water, or 
“ field-ice,” which forms by far the greater 
part of floating ice, and with which the 
book is mainly concerned. The “ Tegett- 
hoff” was shut in for a year in field-ice, 
and the author watched the incessant 
—— in the ice with great care through- 
out this period. 

A simple smooth sheet of sea-water ice 
is no sooner formed than it begins to be 
subjected to a variety of influences, which 
speedily convert its smooth expanse into 
a complicated rugged suface, covered 
with ridges, valleys, and irregularities of 
all kinds, render its thickness everywhere 
unlike, and split it up with innumerable 
fissures. Most important amongst the 
causes of these changes are the variations 
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of temperature to which the ice is exposed 
from the variation of that of the water 
below and the air above, and which are 
more or less local, and affect the ice dif- 
ferently wherever its thickness varies. 
From these differences of temperature 
ensue complicated strains in all directions, 
due to the unequal expansion and contrac- 
tion of the mass, and the ice is rent by 
the tension; to these forces is added the 
me pe of surrounding ice-fields, driven 

y the action of winds or currents ; long 
fissures are formed, the edges of which 
grind together with mighty force. After 
a while the edges separate, and the water 
between pulsates with the throbbing of 
the surrounding floes. Again they come 
together, and forced against one another 
with ever-increasing power, they are 
crushed and break up, huge blocks are 
piled above on the ice-surface, resting at 
all angles upon one another, and other 
huge Blocks are forced under the ice 
below. Hence the ice becomes rugged 
above, and by the freezing to it a the 
blocks forced under water, equally so 
below, the variation in thickness is in- 
creased, and with it the amount of strains 
caused by variation of temperature. The 


drifting snow hangs against the ridges 
and pinnacles on the surface, and forms 


banks and mounds which not only in- 
crease the effects due to temperature by 
protecting the areas on which they lie 
from change, but also by their immense 
weight, combined with that of the project- 
ing ice-masses by which they are formed, 
press down the ice which supports them, 
whilst the blocks below in other regions 
press itup. Throughout the mass grav- 
ity acts as a disturbant, no part being 
water-borne at its natural level, the mass 
is strained, and gives way in all directions, 
and fresh complications ensue. 

All these changes are accompanied by 
a noise. The unlucky prisoner in the 
field-ice during the imposing unbroken 
loneliness of the long Arctic night, when 
the wind is calm, can hear the crackle of 
the snow under the stealthy tread of the 

olar bear at an astonishing distance, and 

ear what a man, speaking loud, says at 
one thousand metres distance. It can, 
therefore, be well. understood how the 
sound of the ice pressures must travel to 
his ear from enormous distances. ‘“Some- 
times,” the author writes, “the noise of 
the ice movements was scarcely to be 
heard —a mere murmur—and came to 
our ears as does the play of the waves on 
a steep coast from the far far distance. 
Sometimes it hummed and roared closer 
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to us, as if a whole column of heavily 
laden wagons were being drawn over the 
uneven ice surface.” In the sound were 
combined all manner of noises caused by 
cracking, grinding, falling of blocks, 
crushing, and many other phenomena of 
ice-life. “It is astonishing how far and 
how clearly every noise is conducted in 
the ice. The noise at the very margin of 
the field on which we were seemed to 
occur immediately at our feet... . If we 
placed our ears to the ice the sound was 
heard so loudly that we might have ex- 
pected the ice to open under our feet the 
next moment. The whole dry ice cover- 
ing was asa vast sounding-board. When- 
ever, as I lay down to sleep, I placed my 
ear against the dry wooden ship’s side, I 
heard a humming and buzzing which was 
nothing else but the sum of all the noises 
which occurred in the ice at great distance 
from the ship.” 

A curious fact is described by the au- 
thor, that the surface of an expanse of 
young salt-water ice on which no snow 
has yet fallen is soft, so that the footstep 
is impressed upon its white covering as 
in melting snow. This is to be observed 
even at a temperature of — 40° C. The 
unfrozen fluid is not water, but a concen- 
trated solution of salt thrown out by the 
freezing of the ice beneath. 

When summer pros. the thawing that 
occurs is very local and unequal. Any 
dark body, such as a heap of ashes or the 
droppings of bears, eats its way into the 
snow, absorbing the rays of heat which 
are reflected off again by the general 
white surface. The bear droppings eat 
their way into the snow, and then into 
the ice, and the conical hole thus formed 
fills itself with water. It may, at last, eat 
its way right through the ice where not 
very thick. Thus are formed the greater 
part of those holes in drift-ice which are 
usually ascribed to seals. The author 
never saw a Seal’s hole in winter. 

A number of interesting experiments 
were made on ice phenomena. For ex- 
ample, on March 5, a cube of ice was sunk 
under the ice-field to a depth of five 
metres. After a lapse of twenty-four 
hours it was found that a crust of new ice 
had formed itself over it about 1 cm. 
thick. This was caused by the low tem- 
perature of the block itself and, from a 
similar cause, ice-crystals had formed be- 
tween the edges of the hole, owing to the 
coldness of its walls. On March to very 
little increase in the added layer of ice on 
the cube was to be observed. On March 
20 this newly-formed ice was found to be 
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softened so that it was easily impressed 
by the finger; by April 2 it had become 
harder again, though porous and appar- 
ently a little increased. From thence 
onwards the block dwindled regularly, 
especially on that part of its surface which 
was turned upwards; on July 18 it was 
only a third of its original size ; neverthe- 
less, the hole through which it was sunk 
had, during the last period, become en- 
tirely closed by young ice at its lower 
margin. This experiment shows the loss 
of ice from below by the action of the 
warmth of the water. The author con- 
cludes from his experiments and measure- 
ments that compact salt-water ice can 
never attain a greater thickness than ten 
metres. 

Icebergs are subjected to disintegra- 
tion after somewhat the same manner as 
rocks so commonly are. They are full of 
crevasses; into which the water formed by 
melting penetrates; in winter this water 
freezes, and by its expansion all through 
the glacier a rupture of the mass ensues. 
“It is highly probable that most of the 
icebergs afloat in winter are in such a 
condition that a very slight cause is suf- 
ficient to make them burst because of 
their state of internal tension. . . . Every 
polar traveller can tell how a shot, the 


driving-in of an ice-anchor, or any other 
sudden vibration, has brought about the 
catastrophe; cases have even occurred in 
which the sound of the voice alone was 


sufficient. An iceberg is always an un- 
pleasant neighbor.” So many are the 
causes which tend to destroy icebergs 
that the author concludes “ no berg exists 
which could withstand them more than 
ten years, and that commonly the life of 
a berg is much shorter.” However this 
may be, doubtless the much larger Ant- 
arctic bergs last very much longer, as 
must necessarily occur because of the 
much greater uniformity of the climate to 
which they are exposed. 

With regard to glaciers, the author 
quotes an interesting observation of 
Kane’s to the effect that even in lat. 78° 
20’ during the entire winter, however low 
be the temperature, the glacier streams 
never dry up. The melting which sup- 
plies them with water can only derive its 
requisite heat from the friction of the ice- 
masses. 

The chapter on the ice movements is 
full of interest. Every field acted on by 
winds and currents has its own peculiar 
velocity, depending on the dimensions of 
the irregularities above and those of the 
resistances below, in which no two fields 
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are alike. From these differences of 
velocity arise the irresistible pressures 
between contiguous fields. The iceberg 
deeply sunk drifts but slowly, whilst the 
ice-field may travel very fast. If the field 
catches up a berg in its course, it is 
broken and torn by the berg; and as it 
proceeds on its course its broken frag- 
ments are piled up block upon block on 
the coast of the iceberg. To a casual 
observer it appears as if the iceberg, 
driven by a counter current below, were 
being forced in the opposite direction to 
the ice-field, so as to plough it up. Many 
groundless accounts of the existence of 
such counter currents thus observed have 
been circulated. 

Another cause of pressure between 
ice-fields is that, owing to the irregulari- 
ties on their surfaces, they are twisted 
round by the action of the wind, which 
takes hold more on some regions than 
others. Every field is differently thus 
acted upon for each direction of the wind. 
A similar effect is caused by the currents 
beneath acting upon the irregularities of 
the under surface. So various are the 
movements in the ice-fields, that even 
when the ice lies all the while closed, it is 
very seldom that any two pieces remain 
for any length of time in the. same posi- 
tion alongside one another. Two ships 
beset together by the ice are sure sooner 
or later to be separated. 

The author fully admits that the danger 
incurred by explorers in the Antarctic 
regions is very much greater than that to 
which Arctic voyagers are exposed. The 
fog in the south is a terrible enemy, and 
there a ship cannot at once take refuge in 
the field-ice as in the north: He urges, 
however, the necessity for scientific Ant- 
arctic exploration and observation, and 
suggests that a wintering in the lands 
lying south of Cape Horn could be easily 
accomplished, and would not require any 
very extensive appliances. We fully 
agree as to the benefit to be derived by 
science from a round of meteorological 
observations and all other kinds of scien- 
tific exploration in the Antarctic regions, 
and heartily wish that such enterprise 
would take the place of the constant strug- 
gles to get to the North Pole. By the 
mere reaching of the pole there is noth- 
ing to be attained. A steamship could 
very possibly run down from New Zea- 
land direct to Mount Erebus and Terror 
in a fortnight during the summer months ; 
such an attempt has never been made. 
It need not be very costly, and possibly 
the government of one of the Australian 
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colonies may make it some day. We 
commend Karl Weyprecht’s book to all 
who study ice phenomena, but not only to 
specialists, for it is full of interest to all 
intelligent readers. 


H. N. MOSELEY. . 


From Nature. — 
THE GALLERIES OF THE CUTTING ANTS 
OF TEXAS. 


Mr. M-:Cook, the devoted student of 
insects, has in preparation a memoir, 
which will be looked for with the intens- 
est interest, — from his prolonged 
investigations into the life-history of the 
cutting or “ parasol” ants of Texas (A /¢ta 
JServens), bidding fair to rival his work 
upon the agricultural ants. 

First, let us take with Mr. McCook a 
brief view of a denuded surface on a high 
grassy prairie, covered with a number of 
small moundlets of fresh earth-pellets, 
yet without a sign of life, and looking 
entirely abandoned; over its surface were 
seen little heaps of dry twigs and pieces 
of leaves. But towards evening, hosts of 
ants hurried out, and formed two long 
double columns to the top of an over- 
hanging live-oak. The ants in the de- 
scending columns all carried above their 
heads portions of green leaves, whence 
they derive their popular name of “ para- 
sol” ants. The closing of the gates in 
the morning came to pass thus: bits of 
dry twigs and leaves of various lengths 
are carried into the gallery, filling it up 
from half an inch to an inch and a half 
below the surface; often the galleries 
slant inwards, even to 45°; or divide 
soon. The larger “castes” carry in the 
refuse; as the hole closes the smaller 
castes appear. The “minims,” in small 
squads, fill in all interstices with minute 

ains of sand, and finally the last steals 
in behind some bit of leaf, and the estab- 
lishment is closed. The reverse takes 
place when outside work is resumed in 
the evening. When the larger forms get 
out they at first carry away and drop their 
burdens, and little seems to be accom- 
plished for a long time. But in a marvel- 
lous way there occurs a final rush, by 
which the gate is opened. The bigger 
pieces of twigs are evidently regarded as 
special treasures, and were seen used on 
several successive days. The use of the 
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smallest castes is thus found; some re- 
main at only one-sixteenth of an inch 
long, while the fertile - female. attains 
nearly an inch, and the male is three- 
fourths of an inch long. The interior of 
the formicary is composed of caverns or 
pockets communicating with the surface 


|and with each other by tubular galleries. 
“ |The chambers contained masses of very 


delicate’ leaf-paper wrought into rude 
tombs. Some masses were hemispheres 
in shape, others were arranged in col- 
umns two and a half. inches high, in con- 
tact, along the floor of the chambers, 
whose dimensions might be nearly three 
feet by one foot, and eight inches high. 
Some hung from tree-roots which passed 
through the chamber. All this material 
was composed of the fibre of leaves re- 
duced. to this form within the nest. In 
each portion of ant-comb the cells were 
nearly hexagonal, but very varied in size, 
some being half an inch in diameter, but 
most of them as minute as one-eighth of 
an inch. Large circular openings ran 
into the heart of the mass. Ants of the 
small castes were very numerous in these 
cells: .The material of the-comb was very 
fragile and perishable. It is supposed by 
Mr. McCook that the ants feed upon the 
juices of the leaves, but this waits further 
confirmation. Some of these chambers 
are even of very large dimensions; one 
-of the size of a flour-barrel was seen, bein 
the main cavity of a formicary, in whi 
were found very many winged males and 
females and larve. This was situated 


six hundred and sixty-nine feet from a 


tree that stood in the front yard of a 
house, which these ants had stripped. 
Mr. McCook took a plan of the under- 
ground way traversed by the ants to reach . 
this point; the course varied very little 
from a straight line; two branches had 
been made to a peach orchard one hun- 
dred and twenty feet distant. Only the 
small forms appear to take part in the 
digging, while the ~— assist in open- 
ing the gates, make the excursions, and 
do the leaf-cutting. The least forms, or 
minims, assist in opening and closing 
doors, and taking charge of larve. The 
minims are quite ferocious in attack, and 
— support the large-headed sol- 
iers. The process of leaf-cutting has 
been so successfully observed by Mr. 
McCook, that it is quite deserving of fur- 
ther notice, which we hope soon to give. 
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